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ABSTRACT 

Intended for industry trainers and Technical and 
Further Education teachers in Australia, especially those who are 
consultants to industry, this manual on the design and use of 
learning guides is presented in two main parts. Part 1 provides basic 
information on learning guides — why their development is important, 
what they are, why they should be used, how to maXe the best use of 
them, how learning guides fit in with competency-based training, and 
how to use them with a computer-managed learning approach. Part 2 
focuses on design for learning guides and includes discussions on: 
(1) matching of learning guides with existing resources; (2) 
evaluation of the learning resources; (3) the learning guide design 
team; (4) the parts of the learning guide; (5) writing of 
supplementary learning materials; and (6) presentation guidelines for 
learning guide writers. Appendixes include a paper on definitions 
that complements Part 1 and a bibliography of 27 useful resources on 
award and industry restructuring. An attachment includes three 
examples of learning guides that have been produced by two industry 
organizations and a TAFE organization. Also attached is a learning 
guide on how to write a learning guide. Contents include learning 
outcomes, needed resources, 12 activities that guide the user through 
the relevant sections of the manual, self -check sections at the end 
of each activity, review, final assessment, and annotations of three 
t)ooks for further reading. (YLB) 
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Preface 

Hm manual is intended to meet the growing demand by TAFE 
and industry for an easy-to-use manual on the design and use of 
learning guides. This manual is therefore timely in the cuxrent 
context of award and industey restructuring under which 
Australia's training efifort is being improved. 

This manual was 8uiq>orted by funds finom ike Australian 
Committee on TAFE Curriculum (ACTC). The TAFE National 
Centre for Researdi and Development Ltd., based in South 
Australia, acted as the manager for the project 

Learning guides are a way of allowing learners to acquire 
knowledge and skills in order to perform industry-based tasks, 
gain certification for work in thdr chosen occupation or assist 
woricers who need to be retrained. Learners develop these skills 
(or ^mipetendes) by being directed to a wide variety of learning 
resources, and by undertaking a series of structured learning 
activities. 

The primary audience for this manual is TAFE teachers, 
esredally those who are consultants to industry on a range of 
training related matters, hidustzy trainers will also find this 
manual of great value. 

The manual is not designed for those such as instructional 
designers, curriculum development officers or educational 
technologists already experienced in instructional materials 
development However, there are elements contained within the 
manual, which could act as resource material and as 'idea 
generators'. 

To give this manual a national flavour not reflecting any 
particular State bias, ACTC liaison officers in each State and 
Ibrritory nominated experienced instructional materials 
developers to act as an ad hoc advisory committee for this project 
We would like to acknowledge these people, without whose input 
this project would have been much more difficult to complete. 
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How to use this manual 

In keeping with a learning guide*^ theme of fleiibility, there are a 
number of options available for uaing this manual. 



OPTION 1 

If you are uncertain about what a learning guide is, 3rou should 
begin by reading Part 1, Sections 1-6 of the manual, the 
complementary pap&t on definitions in Appendix A and useful 
resources on award and industry restructuring in Appendix B. 
You may also wi^ to use the learning guide on developing 
learning guides {How to write a leammg guide) which has been 
designed to support this publication. 



OPTION? 

If you need to develop learning guides, but are uncertain how to 
go about collecting and evaluating the learning resources 
necessary to siq)port the guides, read Part 2, Sections 7-9. 



OPnON3 

If you are deciding whether to write the guide alone or establish a 
development team, read Part 2, Section 10. 



OPnON4 

If you believe you have reasonable understanding of what 
learning guides are and how they can be used, and you have 
collected and appraised your learning resources, you can go 
directly to the design sections (Part 2, Sections 11-13 and the 
learning guide examples). Using the learning guide on How to 
write a learning guide, which complements this manual, you can 
begin developing you? guide. 



How to MS* this mmimi 



opnoNs 



More experienced l^maing guide writers may like to begin by 
reviewing the learning guide examples at the end of the manual 
and the sections on writing supidementazy materials and 
presentation guidelines. 



OPnON6 

Instructional dedgners, educational materials developers and 
curriculum and training consultants can use the manual as a 
reference tool for guiding learning guide writers throu|^ the 
various development stages. The examples included throughout 
the manual can be used as idea generators. 



We have 1^ plefUy of btcByc spooo in ^ manud to c^oMf you to 
otmokito, cross rofiHWiei end cdd penomii conunm 
pubtioolion mors usey to you. 

A learning gukb eniilled How to write a learning gwdo has also 
been produced to oompiement ihis manuol. 
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Understanding 
learning guides 




Main themes 

» Why is the development of learning 
guides important now? 

• What are learning guides? 

• Why use learning guides? 

i How do we make the best use of 
learning guides? 

» How do learning guides fit in with 
competency-based training? 

i Can learning guides be used with a 
computer-managed learning 
approach? 



why is the development of 
learning guides important now? 

At no other time in the past two decades has there been such a 
conjunction of influences that will inquict more on the way we 
deliver education and training. lUqnd technological change, 
industeial and award restmcturng, skills formati<m, multi- 
skillin^roadbanding and the Training Guarantee Scheme are 
but a few of these ma^or changes. 

IVaditional training methods cannot resiK>nd quickly enough to 
the requirements of an organisation which needs to maintiiin a 
skilled workforce. Industry and award restructuring is leading to 
the progresdve break down of jdb demarcations. Moreover, as the 
need for a multi-skilled worker emerges it will place an even 
greater demand on training methods to be flexible, efficient and 
cost-efifective. 

Learning guides, when properly designed and used, can make a 
nuyor contribution to the education and training of a skilled 
workforce. This manual will help you to design such learning 
guides. 

Barry Jones, MHR, former Federal Minister for Science believes 
that few jobs for which people are now being trained will be in 
existence in a recognisably similar form by the year 20(K). In 
addition, the tradition of one job for life, or a succession of jobs 
within a sin^e enterprise, will become increasingly rare. It is 
possible that an individual may, throughout their working life, 
have six or more major career changes. Influenced by 
technological change, socio-political and economic Actors, or by 
choi(», the need for people to adopt a life-long orientation to 
learning' (that is, the need for people to acknowledge that their 
learning doesnt stop when they leave sdiool') will have ms^or 
ramifications for vocational education and training. 

The retraining of large groups of workers as their jobs disappear 
or radically change will rely heavily on the effectiveness and 
efficiency of our education and training efforts. In part it will 
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draw on the practical experiences of the many educators and 
trt.. ers currently applying their knowledge on how adults learn. 
The integration of these imndples of adult learning and the so 
called transferable skiUs (such as conununication skUls, problem- 
solving, deddon-making, research skills etc) will become 
mandatory in learning design — induding designing learning 
guides. 

Learning guides, along with the existing and newer training 
technologies assodated with open learning and more flexible 
approaches to delivery , will help industry and formal vocational 
training agendes such as T/VFE to meet their respective 
training^retraining responsibilities. 

The following factors will influence how learning guides are 
designed and used: 

• competency-based training and assessment 

• the increasing importance of workplace assessment 

• more formalised and informal on-the-job training 

• better recogniti(»i of prior learning 

• the increasing use of open learning and more flexible modes 
of deliveiy of learning 

• more individualised learning. 



A bibliography - Getting further infonnation on award and industry 
fBstvch/ring - h included in Appendix B of ihis mcmud for those 
teachers and trainers needing informotton obout the obove issues. 
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what are learning guides? 

A learning guide is a stn^tured booklet designed to direct the 
learner thn»u^ a series of learning activities and to a range of 
resources to achieve specified con^wtencies or learning outcomes. 
It can be seen as a road map or set of directions that shows the 
learner how to get fi!t»m where they are, to where they want to be 
(for example^ employed and skilled in their chosen (or a new) 
occupation). It directs the learner to ihe appropriate leanung 
resources, where to find them, and to the essential information 
contained within these rmurc^. It also directs them to 
additional resources for fiirther reading if the learner wishes to 
pursue the topic/sulgect matter in more detail. It describes 
learning activities which they must undertake to acquire the 
requisite knowledge and skills, as well as providing feedback in 
the form of self-ass^sn^nt questions (formative assessment), 
sometimes using a cos^uter-based testing system to provide that 
feedback. 

These learner-centred bookleto are usually in a printed format. 
The learning guide can vary in length. It may rangs fi»m 10-20 
pages anJ take a learner 8-10 hours to complete. However, where 
learning guides are used in industzy they tend to be shorter (in 
the 1-4 hour range). Learning guides are not textbooks. Every 
word counte! They usually do not contain large amounte of 
content-specific infonnation them^ielves. Learning modules on 
the other hand are usually much larger and basically self- 
contained; that is, they contain all the infonnation and resources 
a learner is likely to need to achieve the learning outcomes. 
Learning guides ure designed to meet a specific learning outcome 
or develop a specified competency rather than cover an entire 
topic or subject area. 

The guide, to use computer jargon, should be hiser-finendl/ and 
adhere to basic principles of adult learning and instructional 
design. More importantly, it should be well-designed so the 
learner is motivated to achieve the learning outcomes or 
competendes in an ei\joyable, interesting and rewarding way. 

Although the guide stetes the standard Uiat must be achieved 
before the leami^ is oinsidered competent, and can direct the 

14 11 



learner to the iq;>propriate competency test where the learner 
must actually demonstate the skUl (summative assessment), 
it is not the learning guide which does the final 
assessment of tliel^Hnier^conipetenc3i; That responsibility 
still resides with the teadiei/trainer or assessor. 

This manual is designed to help you develop learning guides 
because: 

• they are easier and quicker to write than 'modules' 

• they can be readily revised and updated 

• they are much less expensive to produce than 'modules* 

• they use resources already available 

• they help the learner practise the skills of accessing and 
using information 

• they help provide for a more cost-effective use of educational 
resources. 



Although ^ term looming module is frequenli)r used in TAPE and 
indusby, fhov is stifi tome confusion aboii} the use of this and its 
companion Imns, study gukie, subjed guide and toacker's/ 
instructor's guide. 

Th» fxspdt,Gtndes or modi^^' sorting ouf^f^nhhm 

be useful bod^round information for. 

• instrifcfiond materials devdopment teams 

• course/programme odnunistmloii 

• leackers/tfainers 

• cumculimide^^dopment staff 

• instructional designers/educational technologists 

where there b a need lo ochieve an <^rBed position on definitiom, 
Tbis is inrnorlonf %vhen educolional in^tutions c o^ organisolions 
are ^ng on nafiond pr^eds involving the various 
Slolss/ferritories in the devebpment of inslrvcKond materials. 

If you am uncertain <^)ouf any of llw terms you should read 
Appendix A nowf. Otherwise continue to me next section. 

A tibiiognqshy - G^ng hrlher iimmiaihn on award and tndkafry 
mslmduring - » included in Appendix B of diis manual for those 
teadm oikI trainers needing inf^motion about those issun. 
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, why use learning guides? * 

' Learning guides: 

• can oontribute significantly to reducing learner anxiety and 

■ stress about learning new knoidedge and skills by providing 

them with a road map to guide them through the learning 
process. 

* • direct learners to a spectrum of resources, many of which 
I already exist in organisations but are often under-utilised. 

I • are relatively inexpensive to produce, distribute and update, 

and represent, for the most part, a one-ofif cost 

• are easier to write Uian their module coimterpart, as pro 
' formas or temidates can be developed by eiq>erienced 

H instructional materials developers for novice learning guide 

writers to fbUow. 

• can increase the usefulness of resources by including 

B additional statements by ibe writer (known as value-added 

m oonmients) which highlight any limitations or exceptional 

features about the resources. 

• can be a mechanism by which specialist knowledge of workers 
B can be recorded and retained, and which may otherwise be 
_ lost as experienced staff leave the organisation. 

_ • are not as instructionally demanding or as expensive to 

produce as computer-assisted learning programmes because 

■ they are print-based and do not require the development 
_ time of sudi resources. 

_ • encourage learners to use their own learning style. 

_ • support the use of con^uters or other advanced training 

* delivery technologies, where these are proven to be cost- 
I effective. 

B # are relatively ineiq;>ensive to produce and reproduce, allowing 

learners to retain them, write notes in them and refer to 

* them at anytime. 

* •are not necessarily dependent on technology to be used to 
H their full potential. 

H * TititMGflon hot bimackifrild from rwiiiioiiMopadl^Fn^ 

BAAS boming AAonagpmant Sytlvm, A^iton, Quaanslond 
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• address only one specific outcome or competency (or a small 
number of related outcomes) at a time and Uieiefore are well 
suited for integration into competency-barid training 
programmes. 

• enable training programmes to be tailored to an individual 
learner's needs. 

• are ideal for 'on-site' training or retraining. 

• can be integrated with either traditional training methods or 
technology-based delivery systems. 

• can be relatively easily updated to allow new resources or 
learning activities to be incorporated. 

• provide a 'mix-and-matdi' learning environment firom which 
specific courses or training programmes can be assembled. 

• aUow cost-effective course revisions by the addition 

and/or deletion of content areas without having to reconstruct 
the entire course. 

• allow companies or organisations to respond quickly to the 
need to develop learning materials to train staff to operate 
new equipment or introdu^ new industrial techniques or 
processes. 

Learning guides are specifically designed around adult learning 
principles which are diaractmzed by the following: 

• adult learners generally prefer to be directed to resources and 
learning activities given their time constraints ( work and/or 
personal life). 

• adult learners need to know what they are escpected to learn, 
what Uiey have to do (in terms of reading, writing and 
Imnds-on' activities) and what level of proficiency they are 
required to adiieve to complete the task. 

• adult learners engage in learning in order tc gain information 
or skills to help them deal with a specific situation or solve a 
problem. Adults want results! 

• adults usually want results now! They are concerned with 
the acquisition of knowledge and skills that can be used 
inunediately. 

• adult learners require training programmes to have well- 
defined outcomes and a deaxiy established pathway to the 
acquisition of specific knowledge or skills. 

14 Itoti 
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How do we moke the best use of 



Learning guides allow knowledge and skills to be presented in a 
format which is accessible to learners, whenever and wherever 
such information is required. Importantly, learning guides direct 
learners to, and through, a learning process which is based on the 
experience of the learning guide's writers. The learning guide is 
designed to ensure that the widest range of resources is used. 
Learning resources encompass such things as textbooks, 
manuals, workshop exercises, audio or videocassettes, individual, 
small and large group activities, simulations, site visits, 
computer-bas^ delivery approaches, face-to-face discussions with 
teachers, trainers or colleagues etc. 

All essential resources and activities available are presented to 
the learner in the guide. Learners, supported by guides (which 
act, in effect, as personal mentors) work through the learning 
activities largely at their own pace and using a preferred learning 
style. If necessary, the guides can direct the learner to specified 
and timetabled small or large group learning activities. In-text 
questions and self-assessment questions are an integral part of 
the guide material, answers being discussed either directiy with a 
teacher/trainer, or obtained from the guide, or on demand from a 
computer terminal. Computer-based systems can provide 
automatic correction of self-assessment items and, if appropriate, 
can refer learners to appropriate remedial activities. Assessment 
of overall competence, that is, "Is the learner able to do the task?" 
is normally undertaken by the teacher/trainer under workplace 
conditions (or as dose to 'real-world' conditions as possible). 
Altiiough they may be referred to in the guide, such assessment 
activities do not form part of it. 

Learning guides should be physically separable Grom the learning 
resources which support them. However, the two components, 
guide and resources, may be brought together in a package for 
learner convenience if appropriate. 
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The separation of learning guides from resources is adopted for 
the following reasons: 



• in most cases a learning guide need mnply refer to resources 
which already exist, are readily accessible and which it is 
often difficult on cost grounds to justify reproducing and 
including with every guide. In some cases, the same resource 
could be referred to by more than one guide. 

• in some instances, once the structured learning process is 
over, learners may wish sin4>ly to refer to resources 
themselves but without the support of a guide. 

• the cost of eiEtracting and republishing already eidsting 
learning resource material for inclusion in guides may 
involve copyright complications which can be avoided simply 
by the separating the guides from their as8(^ted resources. 

• by keeping the guide conq>onent as small as possible, they 
can be provided and distributed in relatively large quantities 
at minimnl cost. 

• learning guides support a mature search and learn approach 
to locating and obtaining resources, a process which is 
important in both the workplace and in an educational 
context. 

• resources will not always be in print form, and thus may not 
necessarily be conveniently integrated with guides. 

By keeping resources separate, their integrity is 
maintained and Uieir usefulness to the learner (as an aid to 
learning) is enhanced because they represent a 
comprehensive set of resources in a variety of media. This 
helps to support a range of learning styles and ensures that 
those with limited availability are used efficiently and 
effectively. 

• by separating the learning guide from the resources, teachers 
and trainers who are developing learning guides are less 
likely to be put off by the task, particularly in cases when 
resources already exist and therefore simply need to be 
referred to, or commented upon, to make their content more 
relevant. Significant rewriting of resource m i terials may be 
unwarranted. 
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• the learning guide is usually that component of a learning 
programme which contains the life experience' and Visdom' 
of the learning guide's writer. It gives structure and 
sequence to the learning pro(»ss. The resources , although 
relev£uit and necessary, may or may not be stimulating or 
even instructionally sound; however, with the si^port of the 
guide even less than perfect resources can be effective in 
supporting learning. 

• combining guides and resources into a single document (such 
as a learning module) can result in unnecessary and costly 
design work. This may not be justified either in terms of 
cost or in increased learning effectiveness. 

• learning guides should be easily updated, not the resources. 
The feet that learning resources are out-of-date can be 
highlii^ted in the appropriate section of the learning guide 
while new learning resources can be readily incorporated in 
the learning gmdes when identified. Therefore, guides can be 
updated on an annual basis, or more firequently if necessary. 
On the other hand the resources themselves can have life 
spans of several years or more. 

• the ease with which learning guides can be updated enables 
changes in workplace tedmology, new legislation and better 
resource materials to be incorporated rapidly. 

• by using the learning guide approach, writers are 
discouraged from the tendency to write another textbook 
or set of lecture notes when adequate resources already 
esdst. 
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How do learning guides fit in with 
competency-based training? 

Although competent-based tiBining is not new to vocational 
education and tiBining, it has gaL ed a new impetus as a m^ans 
of linking national skill standards to the training fianction under 
industry restructuring and the associated restructuring of 
industrial awards. 



The basic principles of competency-based training (CBT) are: 

• training is based on carefully identified competencies which 
are made explicit to both the teadier/trainer, the learner, 
industry and the wider community 

• aiteria far assessing achievement are based on workplace 
standards 

• the learning programme provides for individual development 
and assessment for each specified «>nq>etenqr 

• assessment uses the actual performance of each competency 
as the main source of evidence of achievement 

• learners move through the programme at their own best rate 
by demonstrating attainment of specified con^ietendes. 

A report produced by the TAFE National Centre for Research and 
Development* gives us fiurther information by defining 
'con4)etence' and 'competency-based training'. Competence is the 
performance of a task to specified standards and in accordance 
with specified conditions. 

A statement of competence describes: 

• the skiUs that are used in the performance of the task 

• the standards of performance of those skills in terms of 
routine and non-routine skills 

• the conditions associated with the normal performance of the 
specified skills. 

• Peter Thomson (T 991 ) Q^i^jel&Ky^xaed traning: some cbveibprmnf 

and ass^smenf issues for polkyrmlmrs. Adeiotde: TAFE Nationol Centre for 
Reseaich ad Dewsiopment. 



Competency-based training is a form of training which may 
include the following characteristics: 

• learners can be assessed for their competency at any time 
they (or their teachers or trainers believe they) are ready 

• training can be provided in a modular form if this approach is 
appropriate or requested by industry 

• assessment is for the most part based on actual 
demonstration of skills 

• learners can obtain exemption i&om part of the training (and 
move to the next unit of wori.) on the basis of their assessed 
competences 

• learners' results are reconled in terms of a statement of 
competencies. 

One of the aims of this manual is to help put these principles of 
competency-based training into practice if the guides to \x 
designed require it. The competency-based learning approach is 
dependent on instructionally-sound, high quality instructional 
materials. Learning guides are an extremely tiseful instructional 
medium for this approach. 

Learning guides may be small in size but they are important in 
competency-based training since they are designed to take major 
responsibility for routine instruction, guiding the learner to 
successftil adiievement of each occupational competency. 

Arguably the competency-based training approach cannot reach 
its full potential without using learning guides in one form or 
another. 

Learning guides are only effective If those who are designing 
them are skilled in the structure and format of such materials. 
(Part 2 deals with this in detail.) 

Highly structured (where necessary), well-conceived and carefully 
developed learning guides are needed to make the complex 
activities of competency-based training effective and efficient. 

The use of learning guides enables the fastest learners to move 
ahead when ready while the slower learners can be given the 
time they need to master the task. As the nuyority of routine 
teaching is taken over by the learning guides, the teacher/trainer 
is able to work more with individuals or small groups when they 
need help. 

Learning guides, because of their versatility, clearly have an 
important role in competency-based training. 
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Can learning guides be used with 
a computer-managed learning 
approach? 

The answer to the question is of a>ur8e, Tes". Many educational 
institutions and large corporations, such as Telecom Australia, 
have successfully integrated learning guides with computer- 
managed learning (CML). 

CML as a means of managing learning has certain benefits, 
including: 

• a wide variety of educational resources, not only computer 
related, can be integrated into learning programmes using 
CML to monitor access and distribution of resources 

• question banks for testing, and the mnt4:hing of test items to 
programme objectives can be imdertaken by the computer 

C» immediate feedback to learners on their performance in 
formative tests 

• less time and effort required by the teacher/trainer in 'non- 
educational' aspects of administering the learning 
programme. 

There is no mandatory requirement that learning guides be tised 
with CML. Learning guides are designed to be used with or 
without computer support However, there are circumstances 
where the use of CML would certainly have advantages over more 
traditional approaches. 

Such circumstances are: 

• for keeping track of a variety of learners taking advantage of 
optional routes through a coujrse or training programme 

• where learner numbers are high, and the learning 
programme requiras frequent testing of learners and 
recording their results 
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• where learning guides and resources are in (instant use all 
over the organisation 

• if learners are geographically distributed throughout a region 
or State^rritoiy or nationally, or 

• where there is a need for national consistency in the learning 
progranuneCs) being delivered. 



Rmnembeo it b not the computer fhat becomes the mediun ^ 
instruction in a CML apptoodi: that aspect rsskfes wi#i the ieoming 
guides ond resounoes talthmtgh some computer-faasd teaming may 
be part of the programme). 



Ibachers and trainers can still use a range of instructional 
strategies to achieve spedfic objectives which may not include 
any computei>as8isted instaruction or learning (CAI/CAL). CML 
offers flexibility of apprmdk while many of the tedious diagnostic^ 
prescriptive and administrative tasks are controlled by the 
computer. 



Learning gukles are not d^)endent on the cmnputer the computer, 
however, is dependent on the learning guides to direct the learner to 
use it at specific times tfiroughout the leaming pogromme. 



Guides can be stored in the computer and read directly firom a 
computer screen by the learner, or the learner may prefer to print 
out a hard copy of the guide for use away from the computer. 



A guide to CML kis been written by Hugh Gu^rie, TAPE National 
Centre for Reseairh and Development Produced in 1 987, Computer 
managed teaming - a monograph focuses on tl^ mano^ement of 
leaming using computers. 
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Main themes: 

i Before you begin wrifing... 

» Matching learning guides with 
exisring resour^s 

» Evcluaring the learning resources 

i The learning guide design team 

• The parts of the learning guide 

e Writing supplementary learning 
materials 

» Presentation guidelines for learning 
guide writers 



Before you begin writing... 

\:-VvN^-"-*'rx;: :*c'\"r' • * • • •■: ".' 'ys^'y :•'■'•<•' t : : * • '<%*>;•.:<•'•♦-:•• ■^^^•«-^v.v,v.•.xo■^w^^^:*^^; r<-?<sN"^^V'*" "'V : ' ^' v • v • • - •,• ".■ ■ : 

Before we examine in detail the elements of a learning guide, you 
will need to have taken the following three actions. 

Action 1 

Tou have clearly identified the problem or educatioiial or 
training need. 

• Is it to train operatives to use and maintain new 
equipment being installed in the organisation? 

• Is it to instruct staff members on company policy related to 
occupational health and safety? 

• Is it to give learners; 

0 knowledge about techniques or processes? or 

0 principles and oon^pts that need to be imderstood to 
perform a specific task? or 

0 generic or transferable' skills such as the ability to 
communicate orally or in writing; identify and solve 
problems; make decisions; adi^t to constant change; plan 
and organise work and time efficiently; access and use 
information or work as part of a team? 



There are obviously many more that relate to your specific 
needs, but it is important that you have a very clear idea of 
what it is you want the guide to achieve. 

AcKon 2 

The problem or identified need is written down and 
shown to your colleagues for comment (We will deal with 
how to write specific learning outcomes later in this manual.) 
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For the moment it is sufficient to write a statement which 
encompasses the m^or elements of the problem or need as 
you see it For example: 



in Kwo months Itoti now the deparfmenf b chonging ovor our present 
computN- system to PCs intagnotad kifo a local area f^work (t^). 
All stoff in the department (approxinKitdy 200) will need to be 
trained in the new system. 

Due to their heavy work demands it will not be possible to get them 
together for group feommg sessions. The distributor of ^ system 
has some excellmt vkleos to cover t}» basics of the system but we 
will need to develop lemning guides to obtain maximum bei^t and 
allow the staff to precise the input and r^rievd of information prior 
to their directly using lh<; system with clients. On a restored basis 
staff can have occ^ to portoye micros hn- exp^menting with some 
of the appIicoKons software. Again, we will need guides written to 
help them as tlw manuob for some of our software are difficult to 
use, ev^ for our experienced c^puter people. 



Scenarios such as the above can be shared with other colleagues 
to ensure that important information has not been omitted. At 
this .«^tage keep the statement free of any educational or training 
jargon and write it in fairly general terms. 

Acrion 3 

Consult with a training or curriculum c;onsultant or 
iostmctioiial designer (especially if you are new to 
designing learning guides) to determine if your identified 
problem or need is best achieved by the use of a learning 
guide. Remember, the learning guide is one of many 
educational and training approaches and although it is very 
versatile and can be used in any number of learning 
situations, it would be advisable to have its suitaMHty for a 
specific task confirmed by an education or training specialist. 
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Mafchmg learning guides with 
existing resources 

"^^Nxv^-.N rx^v.yAyw^VvsNVJ^vS^'Sw ,^W?*»H•^•v:^\\>^l■>^w^'W^•«^.'' ^^w»v;■<^^41^^^^Xss^^^;v^■,.■^<.1;^ : ! T.-.s-Xs ;..i:v'\ .«:.: *.';♦> ><i;S\ N,>s •; >.'-.\ ;vvs»X>;«;«Xv; .yvs'-N «N> :•< .< 

As discussed in Part 1, a major advantage of the learning guide is 
its capacity to Hnk the learner with a range of existing and 
readily available resources. Many of these may be unknown to a 
large proportion of the staffbecause ^ey are hidden away in the 
Engineering Department or on some staff member's bookshelf 
who is unaware of its value to other staff members. 

The task of gathering together a diffuse collection of resources is 
by no means easy. Some orgpnisations will have the expertise of 
a librarian or a learning centre c^rdinator', but inevitably the 
task of searching for the resources needed to meet specific 
learning outcomes or competencies will fall to the writer of the 
learning guide. 

More importantly^ it is the learning guide writer who must decide 
the ^ue of thp resources and determine whether their inclusion 
is benefidal to the overall learning programme. 

In many instances resources suitable for integrating with the 
learning guide are located mUside the oi^amsation. The following 
sources can save time and lots of frustration: 

• TAFE National Centre for Reseach and Development 
through its publications such as the Vocational Education 
and IVaining Database (VOCED database), and o^er Centre 
publications 

• TAFE Clearinghouses in each State/Territory 

• Schools and departments of individual TAFE colleges 

• Off-campus, distance learning or open learning umts 
attached to TAFE colleges and other tertiary institutes 

• State Ministry of Education publications - lots of ^basic' 
materials, particularly nimieracy and literacy 

• TAFE teacher networks and special interest groups, both 
within and across TAFE systems 
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Individual companies, especially their technical and public 
relations sections 



• Government departments and statutory bcMlies, for 
legislative/regulatory type materials 

• Suppliers of equipment and materials 

• Professional associations and relevant unions 

• Publishers - a good source for reviewing current textbooks 

• The National Video Resource Centre located at Moorabbin 
College of TAPE, Victoria 

• Your library's access to the Australian Bibliographic Network 
(ABN) for locating print and non-print materials located in 
Australian libraries 

• Educational computer databases such as ERIC or AUSTROM 
(the new Austzalian CD-ROM database) or similar 

• Promotional catalogues by textbook and AV materials 
producers and distributors. 

There is a vast amount of information out there - it's just a 
matter of being able to access it! The task is not necessarily time 
consuming if established networks are used to find the materials. 
Sometimes you may need to establish your own special network 
where you can share resources, or call on the expertise of your 
coUeagues^ends/ business acquaintances. The m^or point 
about networks is to start with one group and take advantage of a 
multiplier effect by being referred to others and, before long, a 
good network of expertise is available upon which to draw. 
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Evduaring the learning resources 

Finding the resources is one thing, evaluating how useful they 
are to your intended learning outcomes is another. Because of the 
time it takes to evaluate learning materials adequately, it is the 
one step in the development of learning guides most likely to get 
only cursory attention. 

The importance of doing this evaluation properly cannot be 
underestimated. As each resourra is an integral component of the 
learning programme it is critical that each is assessed against a 
set of standards or some checklist to detennine its 
appropriateness in meeting the guide'i: objectives. In resource 
evaluation, even if only a small portion of the resource is of value 
to you (say the first 5 minutes of a 30 minute video) it should be 
assessed and used in that li^t In addition, a record of the 
outcomes of the evaluation should be kept It should be in a form 
that is accessible and useable to future learning guide developers. 

Many forms or checklists already exist that can be used in 
resource evaluation and can be found in textbooks on 
instructional media or educational evaluation. Professional 
educational media and training journals, for example 
Educational IkchnoU^ or Training and D&telopment, routinely 
produce checklists and appraisal sheets for evaluating resources. 
A more general treatment to the evaluation of resources is 
presented by Rowntree (1986)* in the form of a series of 
questions. This checklist is reproduced in a modified form over 
the page. 



* Oefi^RoMmfree. (1^6). Teoching through seif-intiniction. Apracfko/ 

Iwm&ook hr ccHfrse do>/idopofs. Kogcm Page, London/Nichok 
Publishing Co., N»vYoiic 
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Checklist for evaluaKng resources 

(Modifed from Bowntree 1986) 



Coverage 



Teaching 
approach 



Style 



Physical 
format 



Is the subject matter appropriate for the learners? 

Is it broad enough? Deep enough? 

Any serious omissions? Can the information be 
supi^ed from other resources? 

What proiMirtion is irrelevant to our needs? 

Does it teadi - or merely act as a reference, or as a 
reminder of what has been learned before? 

Is it geared to a learner working without any 
help? 

Does it require learners to read/watch and 
remember? Or must they interact with the 
material throu^ exercises and activities? 

Are they given adequate feedback? Summaries? 
Glossary? Tests? 

Is the style of the material suitable for the learner, 
e.g. vocabulary, sentence length and structure, use 
of graphs and other pictorial information? 

Is it interesting? 

Is it attractive in appearance? 

Durable enough to survive repeated use? 
Portable? 

Does it require special equipment for use e.g. 
(»mputer, videodisk player? 



IVeatment Is the material designed for the specialist or for 
general use? 
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Is it up-to-date? If not, are there parts of the 
material which can still be used? Wmt 
percentage of the total material is useable? 

Is it factually correct, fir^ from distortions or 
over-simplifications? 

What is the technical quality of the materials? 
High standaxd/professional? Amateurish? 



Audience For whom were the materials originally designed? 

Can it be used with groups other than its intended 
atidience? Can it be used with your group of 
learners? 



Starling What prior knowledge, attitudes and skills are 
point required of the learners to use the materials? 

Costs How much does it cost to hire or buy? 

Are there additional costs attached to using it, e.g. 
need for video playback imit? 

Does the audience size justify the cost of hiring or 
buying the materials? 

Availability Can the distributor/producer guarantee delivery 
before the critical date(s) when it will be required 
by the learners? 

Will the distributor/producer allow you to preview 
the materials prior to hire or purchase? 

(Note: The titles and abstracts of learning 
materials can sometinm be misleading) 

Alternatives How does the material compare with other 

existing materials covering the same, or similar, 
content? 

Will the materials complement or compete with 
other resources? 
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Equally important is the need to record, either in a paper-based 
or computerised system, the results of the evaluation. This 
allows o^er learning guide writers access to information which 
will help them decide whether to indude or omit particular 
learning resources finom their intended program. This also allows 
you the opportunity to refer back to the results of the evaluation 
if you need to include additional resource materials in the 
learning guide design at some later stage. 

The following example shows a simple card system used to record 
evaluation results. 



LEARNING RESOURCES EVALUATION 



LEARNING RESOURCES EVALUATION 



Lf ARNING RESOURCES EVALUATION 



LEARNING RESOURCES EVALUATION 



iMTiung resource i n fa t i ndwn; AuMi), hl^, bM, bl) 

^oolc Th)duor4 (utrkjivm ^nio^Mfs^ Ofh (aJcittn , m 

Evaluation profonnals) useci: 
Sununory: 

^r^fKalW ci«i^(«dl os a ^uUnbodk. &r W(kea as ^of -iW Visual 

^HKiMuoU Vdi2ayfi9iU£^ vfiiJftiin«g«i»i . WOT^.' Vio toMeraUe-lo 
aV^u^Vv dlM ,U4)CS I^udit ttfiA^of -iW UiKbD44> wn^oi^vAsual 

Resource for: Lea»f»iwk 6uik - VOqkU o^^ ?*eW« UaonMna (h«i^ IS 

Dote reviewed: i>to«eiiilxf 




The learning guide design team 

The writing and production of a learning guide can readily be 
accomplished by one person. If the guide is very basic and does 
not require complex layout or typography then most 
teachers/trainers could develop their own learning guides. 

It is recommended, however, that a small team be established to 
write and produce the guide, especially if it is one of a number 
being developed and if questions related to instructional design, 
presentation and/or specialist content need to be addressed It 
may also be useful to adopt a team approach initially, with 
individuals taking on the development of subsequent guides 
based on the format developed by the team. 

When circumstances make it necessary for you to write the guide 
by yourself, it is vital that you get a colleague to act as 'mtical 
firiend' in reading and commenting on your work. 

Whenever possible, use a team approach. It is important that 
each member of the team has his or her task(s) in the 
development of the guide clearly specified. One of the team 
members should be given a co-ordinating function to ensure Uiat 
timelines are met and/or to resolve design and production 
difficulties that may arise. Using the combined knowledge and 
skills of a number of professionals will greatly enhance the final 
product. 
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A suggested team approadi is shown in the following diagram. 
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The parls of the learning guide 

The parts which constitute the learning guide have certain 
elements which are essential and others whidb are optional. The 
learning guide has a 'mix and match' component which allows the 
designs: of the learning guide the opportunity to 'customise' the 
guide depending on the needs of the learners or the complexity of 
the learning tasks. 

The follovmg format is suggested for a learning guide. The 
sequence of the sections is based on the examination of numerous 
guides, but you are still at liberty to diange the sequence, or 
include or exclude sections, depending on yowr needs. However, 
the suggested format should be suitable for most instructional 
situations. It is easy for learners to use and highly adaptable. 

By following an appropriate format you will have more time to 
concentrate on the content of the guide. Keep in mind that the 
learning guide format allows you a fi^mework to develop 
interesting instructional situations. Tb keep learner motivation 
high, the presentation style of the guide should vary, but the 
format must be retained. 

In the discussion that follows each section of the learning guide 
will be described in greater detail and guidelines for developing 
each section proposed. 
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We will move sequeiitially through the guide, covering each of the 
following sections: 



The parts of the learning guide 



• 


Cover 


• 


Title page 


• 


Contents 


• 


Introduction (& how to use the learning guide) 


• 


Learning outcomes 


• 


Pre-requisite knowledge/skiUs 


• 


Intended audience (target group) 


• 


Learning activity and resources 


• 


Self-assessment questions (self-check) and answers 


• 


Review (or summary) 


• 


Competency assessment 


• 


Glossary 


e 


Beferences/Further reading 



The cover 

The cover is more than just decoration. It supplies important 
information to the learner. Its m£gor function is that of 
identification - who produced it, the topic or study area it covers 
and whether or not it is part of a series. Colour can be used to 
distinguish individual guides or guides in a particular series. 
(The cost associated with printing in colour is the limiting factor.) 
The example opposite illustrates the type of information that can 
be included. 
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LOGOO 



NAME OF ORGANISATION 




UNIT 1 Hvarning Gufim Numbar) 



Covers can be of varying degrees of complexity^ especially if they 
incorporate illustrations or graphic design elements, 
niustrattons should be used only if they contribute to easy 
identification of the subject matter to be covered in the guide. 
Well designed covers arouse interest in the guide's content and 
motivate learners to take that vital first step in learning - 
opening the front cover to begin reading. 

Standard formats can be designed by graphic designers and/or 
instructional designers which will enable learning guide writers 
to produce vei^tile and interesting covers without the need for a 
new design each time. 
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The examples presented below illustrate the versatility of a 
standard format cover design. 
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The title page 

The purpose of tiie title page is to display the complete title to the 
guide (especially if the title has had to be modified to fit the 
cover) along with any subtitles. The author(s) of the guide and 
the department or authority to whom they are attached should be 
induded. If the publisher of the ieaming guide is mi the 
organisation identified on the fi:t»nt cover, then all appropriate 
details such as fiill name, address etc. should be included on this 
page. 

It is usual in any written work, and that includes learning guides, 
to have a copyright statement appear on the inside of the fi^ont 
cover and is usually written as: 

No part of this pubiioilion may be r^pndueed or tPcmsmiHed in any 
liorm or fay any means, dednmk or mackantcd Jndu^^ 
pholocopymg, recording, or by ony infimmafion or retrieval system, 
without ^ prior permis^on of [oi^anisation or puUtsKa-]. Requests 
for permission lo use moterid ranloined in this publtcalion should be 
directed to [aulhonsBd mckyidual in organisathn] 



An alternative statement, and one well worth considering, 
especially if the guides are for use within acational settings, is 
the following: 



Copying of this document for educational or research purposes is 
p^mitled provided the outhorfs) and source|s) are acknowledged. 



M In addition any m£gor contributors to the guide such as subject 

matter specialists, illustrators, photographers, editors etc. should 
be acknowledged on this page. 
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An important, but often overlooked notation on this page is the 
acknowledgement of text or other illustrative materials from 
other works that you have included in your learning guide. Apart 
from the l^al requirements, it is a courtesy to feUow writers to 
acknowledge that you have used their materials in your guide. 
Depending on what you want to reproduce, you may need written 
pemussion frt)m the author and/or publisher to reproduce the 
materials. If in doubt, check with your oiganisation's legal 
ofiBcer. 

Should your learning guideCs) be commercially viable there are 
certain requirements relating to International Standard Book 
Numbers (ISBNs), cataloguing details and depositing copies with 
State and national libraries. Contact a librarian or publications 
officer about these requirements. 

The contents page 

The contents page is the organisational map to the main sections 
of the guide. Even if your guide is only 10 pages long it is still 
useful to include a contents page because it provides the learner 
with a summary of the ms^or components of the guide. A layout 
that allows the learner to find the information at a glance is 
shown on the following page. Page numbers on the ri^t-hand 
side help learners locate Uie appropriate section quickly and 
easily. 
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CONTiNTS Poge Number 

P»ffoiniin9on«yabihanda)febrawim»(lop^ 3 

fHiipow 3 

^edivas ^ 

Chock fMMnf 7 

Tosb-ouliinmgii)fgMmandso»lBlranf^^ 9 

Adivitx 1 J J.2-HyBiano,sanHaitionamisolBtxskmda^ 9 

Adivify 2 • Cieamng oqu^imertf 10 

Sdlf dwdc } ) 

AdMly 3 - Perso«dh)fgwn«pflocedu:«$ond client safely 12 

Seifcheck 13 

ActivHy 4 -Gmtraindtcoiions of eyekssh end eyebrow tinti^ 14 

Seifcheck 15 

Tosk-KsliiiglheadvofMBgesofeHQshondeyebrawlu^ 17 

Aciivily1.1J.2,1.3-Aaran«cig6i 17 

Seifcheck 19 

Tosk - kfenirfying the molenab required 21 

Adivity 1 - Colour selection 21 

Activify 2 -Selling up 23 

Activify3-E)feihiekis 25 

Seifcheck 26 

Activity 4 - Prep uf u lion of the bed/couch 27 

Tosk-seledinoondopplyinglmlono'cienr' 29 

Adrvity 1 • Frodice on a 'client' 29 

^ep 1 -Plrepam^w'dienfondwofkareo 30 

Step 2 - Oeonse fhe eye area 31 

Step 3 -AAix the product 33 

^ 4 - Apply the preckict 35 

AtseufiiBftf (topic assessment) 37 

Procec^res 37 

Objectives 37 

Pbrfomnnce cntma 38 

Thoc#y qurations 39 



■ (Front: Hew to write Tea Tree Gully te(»ningmaii»Tab,Teo Tree 

Gully College of TAPE, SA 1990.) 
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An option at this stage is to indude a map which shows the 
learner the relationship between this and other learning guides. 
This is important if a number of leaming guides toge&er 
constitute a course or accredited programme for which an award 
or certification is an outcome. 
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1 


1 









Exit 



(From: How io write Tea Tree Gully leaming materials, Tea Tree 
GulV Coitege of TAFE, SA 1 990.) 
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The introduction 

This section appears in other learning guides under the headings 
of: 

• The overview* 

• 'CourseCor programme) outline* 

• 'About the course' 

• 'What you should know first' 

• 'Setting the scene' 

• Information for learners'. 

Whatever its name, this section's purpose is to give the learner an 
overview of the aims of the learning guide, general introductory 
information about the sulgect matter, how the guide is to be used 
and any information you beUeve learners need before they begin 
to tadde the learning activities. The introduction should tell 
what the learners are going to learn, in general terms, and why it 
is important to learn it 

The tone of the introduction should help reassurs$ the learner that 
the overall programme outcomes can be achieved and that the 
learning activities to follow are both interesting and rewarding. 

An important element within the introduction is the aim. Each 
learning guide will have one or more aims. These are brief 
statements of intent or direction. They are usually quite broad 
and are not stated in the more precise language of learning 
outcomes. (We will deal with writing learning outcomes in the 
next section.) 

Examples of aims are: 

• lb provide you with the necessary skills to install ?Lnd 

9 lb encourage you to adopt safe work practices at all times. 

• Tb make you aware of your responsibilities, and your 
employer's with respect to Occupational Health and Safety 
Legislation. 

• 7b provide you with the knowledge and skills necessary to 
operate a range of workshop equipment. 

v:i^:■^>;^!•^?^•\^''>v^>>>>'':'y'^<::•^^ :•X'^y•^^'>^»■*■*':•^• • • sv> .v •.v\-,s'- •• '•>■•■< '->.-.<,*.•.• ^ -,•>•■. . .• ^ . . . 
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Using the word *you' throui^out the leamis^ guide is preferable 
to using the learner' as it is a more personalised approach. 



Some learning guide writers use this section to provide 
information to learners about issues specific to the learning task 
at hand such as: 

• information about accessing the CML system, e.g. log-on/log- 
off procedures 

• assessment procedures 

• procedures for accessing and borrowing resources fin>m the 
organisation 

• lists of contact people within the organisation who can act as 
mentors to help the learner successfully comidete the 
learning task 

• brief study hints on how to take notes from a textbook 
- but keep them concise. 

In the general overview you may wish to include information like: 

• Inhere the guide fits into the overall programme: 7n Learning 
Guide 3 we examined...,. Later we wUl deal with... This 
guide covers...' 

• An estimate of the time required to complete the Learning 
Guide: 'Tb meet the learning outcomes <^this guide you will 
need about 5 hours to complete the learning activities* 

• People in the organisation authorised to administer 
competency testing after the learning guide is completed: 
"When you have completed all the activities and self-check 
questions, contact your department head who will organise a 
time and place for you to do your on-the-job assessment. 

In writing the introduction the following guidelines may be 
useful: 

• include a statement of the skill(s) the learning guide is 
designed to help the learner achieve 

• explain why the knowledge/skill is important to the learner 
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• write to the learner directly, using the second person. This 
will make it more personal and tend to arouse the student's 
interest 

• keep the tone of the introduction friendly and light 

Note: Some writers incorporate the learning outcomes 
statements in the introduction:'/ hope 0uU after you have 
completed this kaming guide you wiU have gained sufficient 
knmuledge to be able to.... ' Although this informal approach can 
be used it is better to have a separate section for the learning 
outcomes statements so that they are not lost' among the otiier 
information of the introduction. Learners will take more notice of 
the ofcrjectives if they are given prominence under their own 
heading. 

Learning outcomes 

Learning outcomes are a way of linking industry-required 
competencies with the learning process. They are very similar to 
the 'performance', 'behavioural' and Hnstructional' objectives 
statements whidi exist in many TAFE and training curricula. 
The problem has been that the writing of 'objectives' has, in many 
cases, been taken to the extreme, with hundreds and hundreds of 
objectives being written, thereby trivialising and devaluing the 
associated teaching^aining process. 

The term learning outcome' is preferred because it clearly 
emphasises the performance and knowledge gained by the 
learner, rather than the teaching/training activities associated 
with it It places the learner at the centre of the learning process 
and provides dear, unambiguous statements as to what he or she 
will to be able to do after successfully completing the learning 
programme. 

In the previous section, the learner was given an overview in the 
form of aims of the intended direction of the learning programme. 
These general aims now need to be written as specific learning 
outcomes. This requires rewriting the aims statements as 
specific 'actions' which can be measured (assessed). 
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The learning outcomes can be derived from relevant data such as: 



• the scenarios yoa prepared which identified certain 
educational or training needs (see earlier section) 

• training needs analyses, training sp^dfications, skills audits 
and other needs assessment documents 

• job profiles and duty statements of employees 

• your [or your ooUeague(s) or specialist] detailed 
understanding of the job for which training is required; the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes 

• educational or training syllabii. 

Of miuor inqxnrtance to you as a learning guide writer will be 
your understanding of the new national competency standards 
policy being advocated by the Nati(mal Training Board in 
Canberra. Various conq>etency standards bodies throughout 
Australia will be responsible for preparing standards for industry. 
These national standards specify the competence required for 
effective performance in employment 

The National Thuning Board (NTB) has produced a discussion 
paper on setting national skill standards and, more recently, a 
policy and guidelines document*. In summary, a standard is 
expressed in units of competency eadi of whidi comprise two 
parts: elements of competency and performance criteria. The 
following example finom the NTB's National competency 
standards document shows how the unit of competency of driving 
a crane is broken down into its elements and performance criteria 
for the occupation of a crane driver. 



* NoHond Training Boord. (1 990). S^ng national skills ^andards. A 
dUcussion pap». Cdnbwro . 

NoHona) Tra'ning Bond. (1 991 ), NaHoncJ aomp^&Ky stmthrcU. Policy 
and guidelintts. Conbwro. 
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OCCUPATION: CRANE DRIVER 



Unit: Ditva crane 


Element 


Performance cnteria 


Obtain permits 


• Permits obtained if required to 




allow transportation of crane 




to site 


Drive crane to nominati^ site 


• hkigcircis, inaudino overbeod 




ol^trudions, pok& adjacent to 




roadways and comers 




recognised ond negotiated safely. 




• Crane drivi^ cKcording to 




rele¥8nt traffic regulations 




• Starting procedures, gear 




cKonging and broking carried 




out to ensure smo^ and safe 




transp(Miati(Ni of crone. 



In addition a range of variables or boundary statement, which 
describes the range of contexts and conditions to which the 
performance criteria apply, may be included. These will provide 
the programme developer/learning guide writer with some 
guidance on the boundaries of the appliration of the performance 
criteria. This statement may apply to a particular range of 
technology or equipment, to partioUar types of sites or to 
omipational overlap between industries (National TVaining 
Board 1991, p.18-24). 
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Your task is to take all this information and write learning 
outcomes that: 

1. reflect the competency-based nature of on-the-job activities 

2. take into account the ongcang development of competency 
standards by the relevant industry (ies) 

3. phrase them in a iray that they complement those national 
competency standards 

4. are written for the learner, not the needs of the teacher or 
trainer. 

Remember that the learning outonnes statements are tiie 
learning counterpart of the occupational competency statement 
Learning outcomes focus on what the learner is expected to 
achieve in the learaing programme, while the competency 
statement describes the ^q;»ectation of performance in the 
workplace. It is important that these two types of statements 
are comparable and comprehensive enough to ensure that the 
processes for assessing competency are properly designed. 

In any competency-based training progranmie, the learning 
outcomes must be clearly specified in terms of^ 

• performance • what the learner is expected to do 
[con^rising a verb (observable and measurable) and a noun 
(object of the action)] 

• standards to be achieved • the level of performance the 
learner must reach to be considered proficient in the 
competency 

• conditions under which the performance is to be achieved. 
Performance 

Use action verts like describe, demonstrate, explain, calculate, 
state, write, apply but avoid verbs like know, understand, be 
aware of, etc. 

The verb will depend on whether the performance relates to: 

• knowledge - intellectual knowledge (cognition) e.g. identify, 
explain, solve, evaluate, etc. 
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• ^Uls - manipulative skiUs (psychomotor) e.g. a^just^ operate, 
demonstrate, etc. 

• attitudes • fedings, values (afifective) e.g. perceive, support, 
influence, resolve, etc 

Examples of performance statements are: 

• evaluate the action taken (in a specific problem situation) 

• calculate the mnilmum safe woildng load 

• list the seven rules of safe operation. 

The selection of the appropriate verb is a crucial matter as it 
must reflect Uie level of the knowledge or skill required. For 
example, id^tify suggests a less comj^ex skill than explain; 
explaining is simpler than evaluating. 

Conditioiis 

The learning outcome should also specify the auditions that will 
operate while the learners are performing. These may indude 
reference materials allowed, equipment or tools which must be 
used, and whetiier the assessment or learning task is to be 
supervised or unsupervised. 

Examples of conditions statements 'are: 

• given all ne^ssary tools and the operator's manual.. 

• without access to textbooks... 

• in a simulated situation... 

• under the supervision of a certified examiner... 

• in no more than 30 minutes. 

Standards 

The learaing outcome must state the standards against which the 
performance will bejudged to be acceptable. As mentioned 
before, national competency standards are prepared by industry, 
and they must be reflected in the learning outcomes. Where the 
learning outcomes you are writing are not based upon 
competency standards agreed to by industry, you will need to 
develop your own set of standards. These can be based on 
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time limits, quality of product, accuracy or degree of skill 
required, etc These standards must be verifiable, that is, they 
must be able to be chesk&l. 

Examples of standards statements are: 

• ...with a wastage rate of no more than 1%. 

• ...with no more than two errors and in the stated sequence. 

An example of a learning outcome with all three elements is: 



"On the successful compieHon of the ieoming programme, you will 
be abb to: 

P^Hbrmonce: r^ir end rebimJckniK^ted boob 

Conddioiis: given suitable sompb boob in need of r^soir; 

motoriols for repaid tfie neoesscffy worbpoce and 
equipment oU indrucHon sheeb ond und^* 
supervision of the insfnictor 

Standords: based m Auslrafio) Notional library Stondard 
ANl 1 23 — Restoration of domaged boob 



While the translation between learning outcomes and the 
statements of conq>eten^ standards proposed by the NTB is not 
exact, performance in the above learning outcome equates most 
nearly to an element of competence; a>nditions loosely equate to 
the range of variables or boundary statements and standards 
with performance criteria. 

Writing learning outcomes in this format forces you to think 
critically about the statements that you are going to include in 
the guide. The more predsely you are able to write them the ler i 
chance there is that the learners will misinterpret what is 
expected of them. 

A learning guide, covering a specified unit of competence, should 
only require about three learning outcome statements. If the 
competency is reasonably complex then up to six learning 
outcomes may need to be written. Any more than six and you 
may need to reassess the learning outcomes by reducing the 
number or, if you think they are all necessary, consider producing 
a second learning guide to cover ail the learning outcomes. 
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lb link p^tinent Imowled^ with the m^jor leaming outcomes 
stipulated in the guide it is sometimes useful, especially if there 
is a large knowledge-based component, to produce a short list of 
additional statements which help the learner achieve these m^or 
leaming outcomes. 

For example: 

Achievement of iaammg ouksome 1 requires you being able lo: 

• identify 

• explain why.... 

• d^cribe tfie ^ndion of.... 

• colcufole the co^ of.... 



An option available to you is to cross-reference these statements 
with the self-assessment questions and the leaming activities. 



Don't write loo many of th^ odditionai stoten^nls^ keep them to 
between 4-6. Only ^ most essenlkd should be included. 



Some hints for preparing leaming outcomes statements 

• Cross-reference learning outcomes and additional statements 
to tesct, activities, self-check questions. Inclusiona buch as: 
This activity gives you the opportunity to meet the 
requirements of leaming outatme S' can aid the leaming 
process. 

• Don't produce long lists of leaming outcomes. Be selective. 
Learners will be put off if they s^ a page crammed with 
objectives. For leaming guides six mi^or leaming outcomes 
should be a mnirimnm. 

• Keep leaming outcomes free of any unnecessary technical 
terms or 'jargon'. Don't use complex terms unless the 
leamers already know them. 
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• Alert learners to learning outcomes that may be more 
important, or require more efifort to adiieve than others. 
In a list all statements are perceived to have the same 
importance. Rank them or create 'star charts' - three stars for 
difficult or crucial to one star for relatively easy to achieve. 

Before we leave diis section on learning outcomes it shru^d be 
recognised that well written learning outcomes help both the 
learner and/or their teadier or trainer to select the learning 
guides needed to achieve con^>etency. 

If after reading the learning outline in the guide learners believe 
they can demonstrate the competencies because of their previous 
study or work es^teriences, then they may ask the teacher or 
trainer to ezenq^t them from that learning progranmie. In this 
instcmce the learner's prior eiqierienoes can be recognised by the 
toadier, trainer or industry assessor by the learner 
demonstrating the competent or by undertaking some form of 
challenge test. Tliis way the learner is not disadvantaged by 
having to complete a learning programme for wbidi he or she can 
already demonstrate competency. 

Pre-requisile knowledge & skills 

A learner brings to each learning situation a range of knowledge 
and esqieriences Uiat can be used to acquire new knowledge and 
skills. The learning guide writer must ensure that before the 
learner starts any of the learning activities, he or she possesses 
the pre-requisite knowledge and skills that will enable him or her 
to grasp new concepte, principles, procedures or prorasses. 

Therefore, you will need to determine what knowledge, skills or 
attitudes the learner should have prior to beginning the learning 
guide. This section is important, because without learners being 
given this information it is possible that they may reach a certain 
point in the learning guide and not be able to go any ftuther due 
to gaps in their knowledge. This can lead to conmderable 
frustration, or even anger, on the part of learners because they 
feel that they are inadequate ('there is something wrong with me') 
since they foil to understand the information presented to them. 
All this amdety can be eliminated if care is taken in clearly 
identifying the essential prior knowledge and skills learners need 
before beginning Uie learning programme. 
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How specific you are at detailing the pre-requisite knowledge and 
skills will be determined by the learning outcomes to be met, the 
complexity of the content and the educational/work backgrounds 
of the learners. 

Pre-requisites can be stated very simply such as: 

Familianty with techniques used in PC applications 
programs and familiarity with Lotus 1-2-3 or similar 
spreadsheet program. 

This may be quite adequate for the intended audience as long as 
the learners have the same interpretation of the word familiarity' 
as the writer. 

If, however, the understanding of fundamental concepts, 
principles or methods is mandatory before the learner can begin 
the learning programme, then much more explicit statements will 
need to be written, especially where mathematical skills are 
concerned. 

For example: 

Before starting this leomtng guide it is imporkint lhat you und^sfand 
(he following malhemaHcd concepts rebfied to nteosurentent : 

• Estimating errors in meosursment 

• Combinotton of errors e.g. toieronca 

• Righhangled triangles 

• Calculations involving decimal degrees or degrees and 
minutes 

• Trigometric rotios 

• Sine, cosine and tcmgent functions and their graphs 

• Simple identities - e.g. sin^ A 4- cos^ A »1 

If you ore unfamiliar with ony of the above concept shrough 
LBommg Guide W - Measurement hehm starting this learning 
guide. 
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Lack of attention to pre-requisite lepxning either by not thinking 
about it at all (and therefore assuming that learners will know 
whatever is necessary), or hoi»ng they will struggle throu^ it, is 
a recipe for disaster. Do your homework and make it clear to the 
learner what the pre-requisites are for every learning guide you 
write. 

intend^ audiences 

It is vital to the success of yotu* learning guide that you have 
deaiiy identified the people (target group) who will be using the 
learning guide. It doesn't take a large amount of effort to produce 
a profile of your potential audience. 

This section is designed to identify those people for whom the 
guide was specifically written. Although it does not preclude 
other groups ftom using the guide the writer has to make it dear 
who the intended audience is. It need only be fairly short as the 
example below demonstrates. 



Intended aiKfiencas 

• Managenof projects who wish (Doperaieproiecf control 
software directly. 

• People who will assist pn^ed managm in scheduling 
and controlling projects. 

• Licmees/franchis^ consulting to di^t organisations. 



Resources 

The purpose of this section of the learning guide is to list 
anything (e.g.equipment and materials) to which the learner 
must have access in order to undertake all the activities 
stipyV ited in the learning guide. In addition to listing the 
resources required by the learner it should indicate where the 
equipment and materials are located within the organisation, and 
any spedal conditions relating to their use. For example. 
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techmcal/training maimals or reference material may only be lent 
to stafif for up to 5 working days or they may not be allowed to 
leave the building; equifnnent may only be available for use at 
certain times. The use of the organisationls j^rsonal computers 
at home on weekends may be limited due to high demand by staff. 

An example of how this information may be presented to the 
learner is presented in the illustration below. 



Resoufftas 




Ihe list of resourees, iheir looafions and any spedoi conditions 
qspiying is as foliafws: 


Ibis learning gukle 


(Yows to keep - issued by 
Learning Centre) 


Video AA100- 
Gosdifomolograph/ 


Learning Centre (2 day loan) 


VtdooAAlOS- 
Def^mtning environmenlal 
poDufents 


Looming Centre (5 day loan) 


Workbook lo accompany 
Video AA 105 


Learning Centre (5 day loan) 


Videopbyer/ monitor 


Leoming Centre 


Gas chromatograph 
ond samples for analysis 


Environmentol Science lab.. 
Building 23, Room 3.14. 
Contact Laboratory Manager 
to book. Ext. 2516 



Learning octivities and learning resources 

This section eonstitutes the main instructional component of the 
learning guide. This is the section which is responsible for 
guiding the learner through a series of planned learning activities 
and introducing him or her to the appropriate resources to 
achieve stated outcomes of the learning programme. 
Remember that learning guides are activity^based, that is, 
people learn by doing something - reading, talking to people, 
filling in checklists, operating equipment, etc. It is your 
responsibility to design learning activities that take advantage of 
the various resources available to your organisation. Li designing 
activities take into account that learners have a "Q'^"""", on- 
taak ccmcentration span of about 20 minutes. Therefore, 
don't design an activity, such as reading from textbooks, which 
will take them an hour or more to complete. Change the activity, 
even to the point of offering them the opportunity to take a 5- 10 
minute break at selected points. 

In this section of the learning guide you are not writing a 
textbook, you are jaroviding the road map by which the learner 
interacts with the learning activities and resources. Together 
they will provide the information and the stimulus necessary for 
the learner to adiieve the stated learning outcomes. 

The learning activities 

The learning activities you select for your learning guides are of 
critical importance. Depending on the quality and 
appropriateness of that series of learning activities me learners 
will either achieve the competency or they won't. 

A learning activity can take many forms: readings, projects, 
practice exercises, viewing media, in &ct doing as many things as 
a creative learning guide writer can devise. The learning activity 
does no teaching itself, it simply directs the learner, telling 
him/her what to do, how to do it and in what sequence. Even 
though brief and to the point, each learning activity gives the 
learner all necessary directions for completing the work. 
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The learning activities must be carefully designed and sequenced 
They must provide the learners with the ai^nopriate information 
and practice they need, and a oorajdete coverage of all essratial 
subject matter. The level of difficulty and mode of repression 
should be within the learner's abilities and varied enough to 
mnintflin interest and motivation. In any series of learning 
activities for a particular learning outcome, the activities should 
be of sufficient variety and suitable for a range of learner 
capabilities and learning styles. This is not as daunting as it 
sounds, and with experience you will find this aspect of learning 
guide writing very rewarding. 

Sequencing the leaning activities is not a difficult task. Start by 
selecting a learning outcome and give basic or background 
information, followed (if needed) by more detailed information 
and esamjdes as determined by your resources. Proceed by 
giving the learner a chance to practise what he or she has 
learned, then complete the activities with some form of self- 
<:heck so that the learner knows what they have achieved up to 
that point If a learner has difficulty with any of the material, 
self-che^ can help identify the problem areas and the learner 
can be directed to other learning guides or resources with the 
help of the teacher or trainer if appropriate. The sequence can be 
repeated, or modified, for the next series of learning activities 
until all the learning outcomes have been covered. 

Some learners may elect to skip a learning activity altogether 
because of their previous experience. This is permissible as long 
as they can demonstrate proficiency in that particular learning 
outcome at some point 



Types of learning activities 

The following list briefly describes a number of learning activities 
that are suitable for use in learning guides. The suggestions are 
presented to encourage you to think about creative learning 
activities that could be included in your guides. It should not be 
considered as an exhaustive list of possibilities: 

• Rectding from textbooks, journals those sections dealing 
specifically with the knowledge required to achieve a learning 
outcome. Be selective, get them to read only that which is 
needed to meet the stated learning outcome.. Give them 
directions on what to look for in the material. 
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• Vkwing or listening to audiovisual materials. The materials 
selected must be readily available to the learners and the 
equipment easily set up and used. Again, be selective, use 
only the most relevant parts of the audiovisual materials. 

• Keeping a journal. This can be a very effective activity 
spread over a series of learning guides, particulariy v^ere 
attitudal changes or interpersonal skills are concerned. 

• Observing or openUing models or mock-ups to gain an 
understanding of mechanisms or operating controls and 
processes, particularly if real processes are costly and/or 
time-consuming — e.g. flight, navigational simulations.) 

• Role-playmg of a performance in a simulated situation tmder 
the guidance of a trainei/teacher. 

• Retd'life performances where the learner functions for short 
periods of time under controlled conditions in an actual work 
situation. 

• Observing a skilled woiker in a real work situation. This 
should be done with specific goals in mind, usually with some 
form of guide, observation instrument, or report form to give 
structure and point to the observation period. 

• Simulated experiences in which the learner goes through a 
dose approximation of a real-life performance with the 
conditions controlled and consequences minimised. Case 
studies in which learners write their own reactions and 
responses to the give«i situation are also considered 
simulation experiences. 

• SmeUl group activities when learners at closely related points 
of achievement can get together to discuss, plan or evaluate 
their work. 

• Production or construction (^projects or services. These must 
directly contribute to the learning outcome and therefore 
must be carefully designed and assigned, be of limited scope 
and require a limited amount of time; e.g. prepare working 
drawings, install hot water unit, etc. 
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• Problem-solving activities. Some learning outcomes may 
require solving a problem fbr a given situation. Problem- 
solving activities should be based on 'real-world' problems, 
not just 'exercises'. It is very important in problem-solving 
activities that the learner is known to possess the requisite 
skill and that he or she has access to the infonnation 
necessaxy to solve the problem. 

• Skills practice exercises. Some skills may require that the 
learner perform a skill repeatedly to a specified standard. 
Learning activities may therefore specify practice periods in 
terms of time, number of repeated experiences or quantity of 
production. 

• Per^mini^ eay^en'mfints in a laboratory or workshop. Assign 
the learner specific experiments to perform with specified 
equipment and processes, observe the results and report or 
use the results in some way. 

• Writing t&^mc€U/ scientific /general reports, preparing 
manuals etc. This activity is particularly valuable in 
technical/trade areas, but is also usefiil in any competency- 
based programme in which written communication skills are 
important It can also be used to reinforce process skills and 
knowledge. 

• Preparing visual materials. Gather information and produce 
graphic materials sudi as illustrations, graphs, charts, 
diagrams, sketches, layouts, etc. Activities of this type are 
usually popular witii learners, they are intere^iting and add 
variety to the list of activities and tend to reinforce learning. 

• Critique or evaluation activities. In these the learner is 
asked to rate or evaluate an example of a product or service 
or a process. The final result may be a rating sheet, written 
report or oral presentation. 

• Co-operative learner activities. Even when instruction is for 
most part individualised, there are situations in which two or 
more learners may profitably work together. Many workplace 
tasks involve teamwork and it is proper for learning activities 
to incorporate this. Activities that involve heavy lifting, co- 
operative production techniques, or group decision-making 
can be covered by this ^ype of activity 



• Learmr-designed activities. You don't have to do all their 
thinking for them. Learners are often capable of coming up 
with appropriate learning activities themselves. Their 
motivation to complete them will probably be high too. 

Hints for writing learning activities 

• Tell the learners exactly what they need to do for each 
learning activity. Make it ample and dear. 

• For the most part, begin each activity statement with an 
action word. Ask the learner to read, view, calculate, etc. 

• If you direct the learner to a textbook, give just enough 
information so that the learner can identify and find it 
There is no need to include complete bibliographic citations. 
This detailed infonnation can be presented in the Reference 
section of the guide. 

• If you direct a learner to some audiovisual materials, tell the 
learner what it is (video, computer programme), the full title, 
where it is located and (if appropriate) which part to look 

at. 

• If you want the learner to contact a resource person for 
special materials or instruction, give full details as to who 
the person is, and where and how they can be contacted. 

• As learners become more experienced with using leaitdng 
guides you mig^t decide to be less prescriptive about the 
learning resources they use to obtain their information. An 
important part of the learning outcomes may be that learners 
develop the research skills to locate the relevant information. 

The learning resources 

Apart from directing the learner to a resource as part of the 
learning activity, it is important that additional comments are 
produced by the learning guide writer to im)vide further iiclpfiil 
information about particular learning resources. 

These additional comments can be seen as special instructions or 
supporting information so that the learner gets the most out of 
the resource. Examples of the type of additional comments which 
are of value to the learner are: 
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• lyi the leanier if there is anything unusual about the 
assigned reading or instructional media; e.g. the 
videotape is on an American standard and the only 
videoplayer it can be used on is housed in Humar> 
Resources Unit. 

• Indude any key points you don't want the learners to 
overlook as they use the resources. 

• Provide questions the learner must answer as he or she 
interacts with the learning resources. 

• Provide the learner with information about problems which 
are likely to occur with any of the resources and what they 
can do about them. 

• Suggest possible alternatives or ways of finding alternatives 
if the assigned resource is not available. 

It is important that you only select and use resources which can 
be readily p^rdiased or accessed. Consulting with a librarian or 
similar person within your organisation to determine when, 
where, how (and if!) the resources you wish to use are available is 
an important step in the development of your learning guide. 

Self-assessment questions & answers 

One of the basic principles of competenqr-basod training is that 
learners should be able to determine easily how well they are 
progressing toward achievement of the stated learning outcome 
or competent. Self-assessment questions are designed to do just 
that. The activities in the self-assessm^t section (alternatively 
known as a sdf-ch&di or ^f-help section) provide learners with 
the feedback about whether or not they have understood the 
information presented to them in any particular section of the 
guide. Having found through the self-assessment that they have 
achieved the required knowledge and/or skills, they can proceed 
onto the next series of learning activities. 

Self-assessment questions can be placed at the end of a learning 
guide. In this instance, the self-assessment section will aim to 
test the learner's understanding of all the essential material 
covered during the course of the learning programme. However a 
better approach may be to place self-assessment questions 
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strategically after certain activities have been completed by the 
learner. This will help to reinforce the learning of that material. 
There are no hard and fast rules for ihe placement of self- 
assessment questions: placement should be determined by the 
complexity of the learning activity, how much a self-check 
element is built into the activity and the need for the learner to 
check their own understanding of the information before moving 
onto the next activity. 

Self-assessment questions are for the learner^ own use. They 
are not to be checked or corrected by a teacher or trainer unless 
the learner wants this. It is never used as a basis for 
awarding marks or grades. In &ct, it is the learners who 
individually decide whether or not they wish to a>m|dete the self- 
assessment activities. (However, the learners should he 
encouraged to do the self-assessment questions because, if they 
don% they deprive themselves of valuable personal feedback J 

Self-assessments are a valuable way for the learner to gauge how 
they are progressing towards ^e stated learning outcome. After 
the learner has had the opportunity to practise the procedure or 
task, it is often helpfiil to provide them wiUi feedback through 
some method of self-testing. A self-assessment of a skill may be 
best handled by giving learners a simulated real-life situation 
and providing a simple checklist with which to rate their own 
performances or finished products. Sometimes it might be 
appropriate for them to make a videotape of their performance or 
ask a peer to evaluate their performance, again using a checklist. 

Self-assessments associated with assessing knowledge acquisition 
usually consist of self-test items (multiple-choice, essay questions, 
short answer tests, etc.) based on the activities the learner has 
recently completed. It is typical for knowledge-based self- 
assessment to CHXur at the end of a series of activities, and prior 
to a learning activity where the associated skill component can be 
practised. If the knowledge component is complex and/or difficult 
Uie self-assessments can occur more firequently. The self- 
assessments must relate directly to the information contained in 
the learning resources and should not be used to assess any 
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material that has not been ravered in the preceding series of 
activities. Self-assessments must always provide feedback to the 
learner to indicate success in achieving spedfic learning 
outcomes. 

Gaidellnes for writing self-assessment questions 

• The self-assessment questions should cover all the major 
points of knowledge and skill necessary for the learner to 
achieve the stated outcomes. 

• Do not indude self-assessment items that only require rote 
responses. This accomplishes very little instructionally and 
the learners may consider it a waste of their valuable 

• Produce checklists, flowcharts, rating scales etc. so that 
learners can assess their own skill development. 

• >^te self-assessment questions that require the learners to 
apply their knowledge and by doing so show that they do 
understand ¥^t they have learned. 

• Brief essay questions or problem-solving activities make good 
self-assessment items. Although multiple-choice questions 
are useful dont use this format in ev^ knowledge test. 
Include plenty of variety in the self-assessment activities. 
Provide case studies and examples of materials, scenarios, 
etc and ask Sehat if questions. What went wrong? What 
idiould/could they do in this situation? etc. 

• Try to keep self-assessments to one page, definitely no more 
than two. 



A word about providing answers to s^-assessment 
questions 

• Provide the learner with the correct answers on a page 
headed 'Self-assessment answers^ These can be located at 
the back of the learning guide and colour-coded for easy 
identification. 
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Alternatively, answer page(s) can follow directly after the 
question page(s), if the writer considers it appropriate and if 
it is consistent with the presentation format of the learning 
guide. If the guide is less than 10 pages in length, a single 
page at the back is all right. If the guide has many learning 
activities and self-assessment questions the alternative 
approach ^ould he considered. 

• If it is a multiple-choice format don't just give the right 
response, indicate why the other responses are incorrect. 

• If you are using an essay or problem-solving type item, write 
a model answer ( or at least list the main points) so that the 
learners can compare their response with yours. Your modd 
answer should be no mote detailed than the one you would 
expect the learner to write. 

• For items involvii^ calculations, make sure you include every 
step and highlight formulae or equations that should have 
been used in the calculation. 

Self-assessment activities give learners the opportunity to gain 
feedback on their progress. If they have not done as well as they 
thought they should have, they can contact their teacher or 
trainer for guidance and support. 

Reviews (or Summaries) 

It is strongly recommended that a review (or summary) section be 
included in the learning guide. Reviews are extremely useful to 
learners as a means of highlighting the main points that have 
been covered while working through the learning guide and its 
associated resources. It also acts as a check to make sure that 
learners have not inadvertantly omitted any important 
information. 

Reviews should be kept brief and conastent with the learning 
objectives stated at the beginning of the guide. 
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Reviews can be produced by the learning guide writer or can be 
produced by the learners themselves. Learner-generated 
summaries are worthwhile learning activities, but sufficient 
instructions should be given by the writer if learners are 
preparing their own summaries. 

Various mapping techniques, such as Buzan's 'mindmaps' or 
Novak's 'a>nc8pt maps'*, can be used to help the learner create 
visual representations (maps) of the main points as an 
alternative to writing summary notes. Examples of both writer- 
produced and learner-generated reviews and summaries are 
given below. 



Leomir^ guide writer gen^oted review 

REVIEW 

You hove now dmosl compi^ ike firsT unit ol this subject. bi ih'is 
unit I hove tned to help you learn: 

• what equipment odlsxls you wiH need Id study the subject; 

• the aitegorias of computer ond the differences between fhem; 

• the main elements of a computer system; 

• what ih» fflojor computer hca^dwm components are and what 
the venous types of eadi are; ond 

• the meonings of the commonly used terms rsbh'ng to computers. 

The purpose of ott thb has been lo pravkle you with a bod^round of 
what computers are so that you con tc^ sensibly about computer 
systems. 



* lony^uss\.{\976]. Use your head. British Breodoosiing Corpofo^, lofKion, 

Joseph Ncwdt and Bob Gow(n.(19S4).laafflin9W to CombmigB Unvmity 
Press, CoR^ridge. 
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Stud^ihgenerated reviews: Buzan's "Mindmops" 

Instead of of text, maps eon be de¥eloped by learners lo hdp 

them review learning guide material. 





Novak's 'Concept maps' 

Given ko/ concepts such as heat, molecules, motion, water, states, etc. 
learners must create maps of how the concepts are rebted. Great for 
review purposes. 
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assessment 

As has been stated in Part 1 of this manual, it is not the 
responsibility of the learning guide to undertake the final 
rssessment of the learner's a)mpeten(^. Appropriate assessment 
procedures will need to be designed and implemented so that 
learners can demonstrate their proficiency in the competencyCies) 
to an assessor, either to an industiy or workplace standard or to 
the performance level stated in the learning outcomes. 

A wide range of assessment procedures exist for evaluating a 
learner's performance. The competenQr required will determine 
the most suitable assessment method(8). For example, 
knowledge-based competencies may be assessed using 'pen-and- 
paper' tests or computers (e.g. simulations) for evaluating 
problem-solving or decision-making competencies. Physical 
(manual) skills and/or attitudinal behaviours would best 
determined by the learner demonstrating the competency in the 
workplace (or as near to real-life as is practicable using a 
simulation or role-play) while beiag observed by a teacher/trainer 
or industry-based assessor. This may have to be repeated several 
times. Paper and pencil case studies can also be used to assess 
attitudinal behaviours, although care should be taken in inferring 
actual competence. Knowing what to do or say may be difierent 
to what the person actually does when placed in a real work 
situation. 
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The ultimate goal of the guide is to assist the learner attain the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary to meet all the 
requirements of this final r mpetency assessment. It may inform 
learners about the assessment procedures, however the guide is 
not part of that assessment process. 

The gbssary 

A glossary, giving definitions of terms fi^quently referred to in 
the learning guide, should be included as an aid to the learner. It 
need not be very long; some glossaries contain only a few words. 

The glossary can be placed at the firont or the back of the learning 
guide and learners should be directed to it in the introduction and 
during the learning activities. 
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A format for a glossary is shown below: 



GLOSSARY 

ACCREDITATION 

A o ci ^ tcrii o ii is 4w formd recognition by cm <xcrediting ojlhortt/ ih^ the conlant 
Old timdcmb of a course ore oppi«f>rtf^ lo #te owod Id which it 
the course and the methods odopted in delivering it ore likely to ochieve the 
fMflpme fv whid) the course wen or wiii be introduced. 

ACCRBNTING AUTHOimY 

An cMhorily empoMT^ed by o StorteAerritory the CornmofM^hh to CKcnedi^ 
couraes. 

ASSESSMENT 

Assessment is the gcthering of evidence, and the making of judgements based on 
rixtf evidence^ dbout individual students or trainees accorcfing to on ogre^l set of 
rules or slorKi(mls. Te^, (ssigranentsafdcheddiysaieeKamplaofcofiunon 
fonns of GOSMsment. 

CERTffKATION 

The provision of o certificotB or award gnsited as ^ mult of an ossnsment 
process. & signifies the conpletion of a course of study and/or the ochievement of 
o prpgrom of specified con^wleiKte. 

C0MPETB4a 

G> mpe >Bnce is the performance of a losk to spedfied ^cmdartb and in accordance 
%vith specified conditions. 

A statement of con^setenoe dmcnbes: 

• fhesldUslfKitaieu«edin#)eperf»nxBioeofthetosk(e.g. alistof tfieskills 
required by o competent typist); 

• ^sICBidanbof perfomianceof tfioseskills in tiwmsof: 

i) routine skilb (e.g. words per minute, error rote ond setting out) and, 

ii) non-routine sb'lb (e.g. time and ^rsss m an ageme n t, inlerpersonol 
sidUs); 

• the conditions assodo te d with the normol perfomxance of the specified skills 
(e.g. equipment being used, the work environment), 

COMl^TByia-BASED TRA&4ING 

A form of training ami cnsessment with itw following ch arodefis tics: 

• A full list of the conrtpetendes in the TAPE component hos been documented 
wi^ spedfied standards aid randitbns for each comptfency. 



(Developed by TAPE Natir^fal Centre for Research ond Devdopntent, SA, 1 990). 
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References/Further readings 

Although learners will have heen directed to man3r resources as 
they worked throu^ various learning activities^ some 
bibliographic details may have been abbreviated, so it is useful to 
have full citations to most of the learning resources included in 
this section. Bibliographies ^ould conform to accepted 
conventions, so get a copy of the latest Style manual for authors 
and editors produ^ by the Australian Government Publishing 
Service or some oth^ similar iniblication. 

Further readings (known in education and training as 
enrichment material) can be identified for those learners who 
may wish to explore a specific content area in more depth, but the 
inclusion of this lype of material in the learning guide or in the 
resources may not be necessary for the learner to adiieve the 
stated learning outcomes. It gives the learner the option to 
acquire more information. 



Annotated bibliographies and further reading lists are preferable 
to just a list of books and non-print materials because they allow 
you to provide information to the learner abouw the type of 
content covered, what level it was written for, or sections that are 
interesting or inappropriate to read. 



FURTHER READING 

GibbS/ Gv omJ Horgh, H. A compondi\m\ ofcoone wcdiK^km qu^ionmims 
Oxfi[Hd Pdytedinic Slorefifig G m f pr a n co on Dovelopmant Setvtcas, Oco«iomil 
PoperlZ. 

A wy ineful se^ of diad£sls and idon Cor counae^^duqfion, whkh can ba 
odoplod fof on opsn ioonung conlBxt. Most of 4io tnchmg it h^bcs Id i$ not 
molwiab bosod^ but4m«omoppraodmwhidi oouUberelorantto 
^epen looming. Hc» o Mobl oponfa^ discussbn on fka dosi^ of foedbod 
que^ionnoirD ilams. 

Ttie Open Uiivwidy, f^toAns^onol dS^^ thsigrung effedhm 

se^ ms frv c f fen o/ malmoU hr odufe. Centre for Continuing &kicoHon, the Qpen 
IMivenMty, AAibon l^ynes, 

Induda ¥^Hlcrfio|» ond o oomprehenwe podc of moleriob on d^dofMng your 
ovm seif-inslivcfiofMit moteriol, with sedions on evoliMstion ond feedbodc, for texl 
and non^lBxt oomponentai. 



(From: B^Juatit^ open €md di^ance kcfmmg, Mary Thorpe, lon^non, p. 1 53, 1 988). 
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PART OF ANNOTATED BIBUOGRAmY 

Aifm^WJiG^MBokimmuiiokg)^ BuHmrartb London 1981, pp188. 
Tho ha oovwid oofifif^^ 

in #10 now stsndard fosltfm ranglig fram o l^itefkal !n)rD(&ictmi, tfirouBh ckio^iribns ^ 
oon^MMnh of tko inmm cml dliod sy^^ 
prooMsos In ocflon* 'nmomiMM smwnc^osloMc^^lhol^to^ 
bodc{ii««yinducidbuf no^soWlfilmmi^ THoummiola^iodc^ 
{fwlMfb^^bwhidi^fowthortioi^lBu intnxkidionio 
fanmiHiok^^iirillmjtnoglodingtlioosson THooMKis# 
thoofvHodinfbfincdionpmonlodintliod^^ Thmm 
opo also good Mdofn «i Idtoranoi, tho gontiia ond trionsombiy of 

imnimo^ob&ns and monodonoi mHbocfioi. Ttwtiitf hot modK|uolonimbor(^(aUos 
and fenrt l fown figuras, flmi^ tU (oAw ons oflvt ckdimd in pmonlc^on and honco a littio 
cKfficuft to follow. 

Btor, <XGv do Sk^ W. Gotta, D. cBid Molo, L Rindanmitds of fanmimobgy. Now 
YoffcSpitogor-Vofki^ 1981,^422. 

Tho outhore ^ tf^ book itato in ^ piilm iIk^ 

modicdcmdbidogyilulonteroorivif^riidrfifitiftf^^ Tho 
progf«slonthyw^<ho«j^oc>maHiy itailiwiA compononfei^ 
^ bivmmo mporao foOowod by coraidorafon koMf tho vcffloia obnw^ inlmd in 
nofiiioi ond pothobfl^cJ dmnulnott. DotoSod nhrwoii oio not 9^^^^' ooch choplir 
b mowod lay o fetf of nlodid lurthor toocfing. Thofaodtbcon ymh o n sh^ond^will wriH^ 
^th dw dog iai m and p hotegi opht iBu>trding tho in fen nc ^on gfaw, Tho book is nol * 
nor U it inltndod to iao - o rmfonwKO fixt. ttiionor^G^abookolthomidoUo ground 
boh^nn fondonwitab wid on inlioduction* 

Bofwiy,T«IUbnmifnobgysbi|^Sod«2hd^ Qxfofd UnhwiHy Pirm. 19S4pp230« 

This oompoet papvbodc b an inhoductofy itttf for bomocfi^ 
wish o shoft, ivodablo, 'simplHW q ^w 4a w of tho oontfitutnts ond mochomsms of tho 
invwnofogiail mcfivity ^tfw ofgcmbm and ^r cfjptioolkms to procHco! cfinlod 
probtms^ Tho book bcfividKili^ 13dMy9tor«oc¥iringthonowfonidlkirsoqMncoof 
biotogioal asp9d^ and hwioftdmd Oil}*inodalod fmrnifnily, comfdtnnont, HIA, 
immunmoi oyikrfon <md tolmnoi, immunity to fnfocKons, transptontaifion immunity, 
aiitoimmimoi£socmOTdspodfi€andn€m*spodtkimmunily. Althoondof oachdiqil»' 
thoro b, on ovorcBO, six frfifoncoi for ligthor foocBng. A us^ odd^ion for stodonls omJ 
toochofi iso Id-pqgoTocliidoal Appomfix whkh ooim ^ bok princ^fos of a rango of 
standeHdlKbto{mw^gatolho{n«nuno^^stomo.g, c^giuHnofton, OT, IF,EUSA, RIA. 
Rnolfy, ihm b o 1 4 pogo ^ossoiy and iraiix. 

Ctofc^WJt/ThoEii p o iin io nte lfout^Qlionsolmodomimnw 
and Som, Htm Yoilg 1 W p§i 453u 

This is m oxodlint hock Am kngdy lo tho umwid fomi of fmsontaHon usod by tho author, 
tn 11 ckiptore tho o^hor prosonts, in chronobg^ool oidor, tho crudol oxpoHmontd ovid^KO 
from %vh!ch our eunrnt undonioncfing of tf^ imnumo systom ha% mcimd. Thodotocm 
prosof^ in a iogioot, door, criHnI and ongoging monnor* Bich of tho chc^Jlm is 
om^fdod with o Ui^o^qshy wtddi incbdos both gonoid cmd km/ mmmk rrfwwKos 
mfomid tointtwioxt. Tho book obo contains a veJudblo 10-pc^gfossaiy of fomris. 



(From: fZteounoBs m dnnnmo&Tgy. Produced by BrUm dha sU>ject '(mfmnob^* 
in the Associate Dtpfomo in Applied Sdenoe (Madtcai ii^>orniory}, Vidorio. 
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Wriring supplementary learning 
materials 

The learning guide's purpose, as previously stated, is to direct the 
learners to existing resource materials within a structured 
learning activity. However, there will be occasions when the kind 
of information to which you need to refer your learner will not be 
available, even after the most thorough of searches. In this case 
you will need to produra your own learning materials or adapt 
available resources very heavily. 

This material can be included in the learning guide itself, if only 
1 or 2 pages long, or it can be treated in exactly the same way as 
all the other learning resources, with learners being directed to it 
by name and location. 

The material you are most likely to develop will be print-based, 
although there is no restriction if you wish to produce yotur own 
learning resources in other media; it will just take more time, and 
the costs associated with design and production will be higher. 

This section will concentrate on the writing of short, print-based 
supplementary learning materials, and is an extendon of the 
work you will do when writing your learning guide. 

These teacher/trainer-made materials are analogous to the 
handout used in traditional classroom instruction. These 
specially produced materials are valuable because they can 
present information, concepts or instructions in a language and 
style that best suits the learners. 



Remember, evoi o one or two sheet resource con be time consuming 
to devdop, so direct learners to existing moteriab whmver possible. 
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You may want to develop supplementary materials if: 



• the information is unusual, and not available from any 
standard source 

• the information or data is particularly new and not available 
through usual sources such as journals, data sheets, etc. 

• the available materials are written in too much detail 

• the reading level of the materials is too bigh (or too low) for 
the learners 

• special instructioDS for laboratory, workshop or other 
activities, projects, industrial site visits, etc. are needed. 

In writing additional materials: 

• use language that is dear and at a level appropriate to the 
learners 

• define or explain new technical terms if they are used for the 
first time (and put them in the glossary) 

• include diagrams, graphs, etc. for greater clarity and to 
maintain interest 

• include only essential information; keep it brief and to the 
point 

• if you include other people's work (text, illustrations,etc.) 
make sure you do not infiinge any copyrif^t laws and that 
you properly acknowledge the authorls) and/or 80UFce(8) of 
the information ani obtain their permission to use the 
material if appropriate. 



The development of supplementary materials is sometimes 
unavoidable, but it should only be done when all reasonable 
attempts to find suitable existing resoiuxes have been exhausted. 
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Presentarion guidelines for 
learning guide writers 

If you dedde to design the guide by yourself the following 
guidelines should prove ample, but effective. You can also use 
them if you have to produce supplementary learning materials to 
complement the guide and eristing resources. 

Some basic rubs fQr designing learning guides 
and resources 

• Use the KIS(S) technique - short for Keep It Simple. The 
more complicated a design, the less a learner may 
comprehend. 

• Labelling in diagrams ami illustrations should be kept to a 
minimum. Arrows within a diagi-^'*::; or illustration may be 
useful if they help to eliminate ambiguity. 

• Line drawings are most effective in helping most learners 
achieve learning outrames which require the explanation and 
comprehension of concepts. 

• Photographs are useful where it is important that the ' 
learner understands an object's S-dimensional structure, or 
as a substitute for reality. A sequence of photographs is useful 
when explaining a process or pro<»dure. If photographs are 
used make sure they are properly screened for reproduction. 
A good photograph, poorly reproduced can be very frustrating 
for the learner! 

• Colour should be used to highlight important information or 
to increase the similarity of illustrations to real objects or 
situations (and therefore aid identification). The use of colour, 
however, frequently does not contribute to learning and, if 
used indiscriminately, may actuaUy distract from important 
features. If colour is a conaderation in your guide, be aware 
that it will add significantly to the cost of reproduction. 



• niostratioiis should be designed to serve a si^cific 
Hmction. They should contain no more information than is 
necessary for the intended message to be received by a 
particular audience, lb this end, if you intend to use 
diagrams and illustrations in the guide, you should seek the 
opinions of others in order tci assess the comprehensibility 
and appropriateness of the illustration(s). These others can 
either be your colleagues or, preferably, those at the same 
knowledge level as your potential audience. 

Presenring infermafion using text* 

It is easier for learners to learn when the fonnat helps, rather 
than gets in the way of, understanding and organizing the 
information. Use of good text layout principles can aid the 
learning process by: 

• Making the text easier to read 

• Relating the vrords and illustrations in the text clearly 

• Giving an obvious organizational pattern to the content 

• Directing attention to key points 

• Separating blocks of information 

• Facilitating rapid scanning and retrieval of information 

• Providing note-taking space. 

Good text layout involves: 

• A text layout which helps the eye move from ri^t to left and 
top left to bottom right of the page 

• The placement of space on the page 

• The use of words or phrases to headline, highlight or 
distinguish blocks of text 

• The use of tmdftrlininf . boldface, italics, lines etc. to 
highlight key ideas 



Ihe ntal»kil on lext ord iHu^rDHons been inclucfed from K. Silber end M. 
SlMfiicId, Writing troming maieriots, in Robert Cro^ (1 987) Tmmr^ and 
der^opment hcuu&ooL 3rd hd., A^rerwHifl as it is o suranct swnmory of 
iHes© two oreos. 
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• The use of tables, graphs, matrices, flowcharts and diagrams 
to simplify and hig^ght concepts and prcM^dures 

• The placement of words and illmtrations in proper relation to 
one another so they work togetiier. 

Use the following guidelines to format pagsas of 
printed test: 

• Leave lots of white space on the page to break up the density 
of the text 

• Use short topic or subtopic words or phrases on the left side 
of the page with corresponding explanations on the right side 

• Put boxes around text portions of special interest or 
importance 

• Place illustrations and related word explanations next to 
each other 

• Use symbols such as ▲ # # # instead of numbers for lists - 
except when the list is a procedure with steps that must be 
performed in a certain order 

• Use short lists separated by headings 

• Leave lots of blank space for note-taking 

• Organize sentences into short paragraphs 

• Use different type &ces and sizes to differentiate chapters, 
headings, and subheadings - but don't overdo it! Serif 
types faces (like the one you're reading now) are usually used 
for the main test to aid word recognition and speed of 
reading. Sans serif &ccs (e.g HELVETICA or FUTURA) are 
more common as diapter and page headings. 



■ Visual 'signposts' 

■ Visual signposts can be dot points, boxes, colour - in fact, any 

decorative device which signals to the learner, for example: 

^ • the importance of that information with respect to the 

surrounding text 

• a change of learning activity 

• self-assessment questions to complete 

• warnings about the use of equipment and/or materials. 
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The most used visual signposts in leaniing guides are graphic 
symbols or 'icons', which are placed in the margins, and alert the 
learner to the type of material that lies ahead. It doesn^ matter 
what symbols you use; just be sure ^ey are distinct, consistent 
and their intent is obnous to the learner 

Learning guide writers sometimes produce a legend at the 
be ginning of the guide, usually in the introduction or information 
to learner section, which describes what each symbol means. 
This is demonstrated in the following example: 





boob 



01 o 




audiotapes 




undoioiGean 
odivil/ 




CAL (Computer 
Assisted Learning) 
programs 




listen to an 
audb cassette 





reada 
refierence 



revise or 
reflect 



walch avideo 
cassette 
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Presenting infbrmafion using illustrations 

Often the message or xnformatioxi presented in textual format can 
be enhanced or made more understandable by a relevant, 
properly prepared illustration. Conversely, an illustration can be 
made more understandable when accompanied by approi»iate 
labels and/or text. 



Specifically, when they are used with words, illustrations can 
help learners visuali^: 

• representations of ideas, concepts, things 
e relative sizes of objects 

• steps in a process 

• specific details of objects 

• parts of objects 

• generaHzed shapes 

• relative distances. 

Use illustrations alone, or illustrations and word combinations to: 

• influence, 

• direct, 

• organize, or 

• simplify 

learaers' perceptions of instructional messages. Some techniques 
for using t^ and illustrations effectively are to: 

• make illustrations attractive to the learner 

• use captions, questions, or explanations, with illustrations, 
to: 

o help the learner classify the illustration 

o tell the learner what to look for in the illustratson 

o help the learner remember the illustration 
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• initially use less detailed graphics to (»nvey an overview of 
the concept or ol^ed 

• later, use more detailed graphics to show specific examples 
or portions of a concept or object 

• use line drawings, rather than pictures, to shew or highlight 
the details of the object 

• use lines, arrows and highlighting in illustrations to: 
o emphasize items 

o separate items 

o indicate movement 

o show hierarchical relationships 

• in setiuendng illustrations, go fit>m the big view illustration 
to the discrete parts illustrations and back again into ihe big 
view illustration • and do so firequently to keep the learners 
oriented. 

Presenting informafion using fables 

A table is an ordered arrangement of numerical data in columns 
and rows. Tables encompass an immense variety of forms, yet all 
must obey some fundamental rules of common sense: 

• they must have a deariy stated purpose 

• they must have a physical shape that organises data 
effectively so that the data's purpose becomes self-evident 

• they must be typographically dear and legible 

• they must be arranged neatly 

• they must be attractive as images. 



While the choice of layout will depend on desired emphasis, 
attractiveness and economy of space, the following points can 
apply to most tables: 

• Aim at visual impact so that trends will be evident without 
further refinement of the data. 

• The table as a whole includes a title and all explanatory 
notes. The tiUe should state what, how, where and when 
about the data and by this it should be self-explanatory. 
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• Arrange data in columns, not rows for easier conu>arison. 
Column and row headings should contain the standard 
abbreviations of the units of m^isurement if they have not 
already been induded in the title. 

• Present data in a logical sequence with the most important 
data at the top of the table. If totals are less important than 
individual items place them at the bottom of columns or to 
the right of rows; if they are more important place at the top 
or left 

• Tables need space. Spacing and ruling can aid the reader in 
dividing the bulk of the data into discrete groups for easier 
interpretation. Use as much space or as many lines as is 
practical. Tbo large a table with narrow margins is just as 
inefficient as a small table with excessive margins. 

• Avoid placing a table sideways on a page to alleviate the need 
for the reader to rotate his/her head or the page. 

• Record numbers at the same level of accuracy and preferably 
rotmd off to the nearest full number or order of magnitude. 

• Use asterisks and other symbols, with footnotes below, for 
comments. 

Presenting information using charts 

Why use charts? 

• lb show and tell facts effectively. 

• Tb save the learner's time as information presented in this 
form is easily understood. 

• Tb direct the learner's attention to aspects considered 
important 

• Tb give the learner a context within which to perceive the 
important facts. 

• Tb display statistical relationships more clearly than words 
or numbers permit. 

• Tb plot relationships that could not otherwise be underetood. 

• Tb illustrate nonvisual concepts visually. 
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• lb improve the effectiveness of oimmuiiicating visual factors. 

• lb ^un attention during a presentation. 

• lb add variety to a nage of text to make it visually more 
interesting. 

Types of charts 

• Pie charts show the proportion of parts to the whole 

• Bar charts show proportions related to each other, 
irrespective of the total 

• Column charts show comparisons of amounts 

• Step charts show comparisons of amounts over time 

• Line or curve charts show fluctuations over time 

• Surface or area charts show proportional trends over time 

• Scatter or dot charts show patterns from which conclusions 
can be drawn 

• Maps show relationships of elements in space 

• Flowcharto show relationships of processes 

• Organization charts show human relationships 

• Schematics show relationsbirs of theoretical concepts 

• Time lines show simple time sequences 

• lime-and-activity charts show process in com} tation with 
time 

• Step-by-step diarts show stages of thoughts, if-then 
sequences and alternative courses. 

A range of chart types is shown on the following page. 
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As a learning guide writer your time is valuable, so you do not 
want to be sitting down for hours producing highly (implicated 
text and visuals. 



There are several sources dose at hand to aid you in the design of 
your guide and save you time. 

Use newpapers and magazines 
These are a great source for 

• typefaces 

• cartoons 

• graphics 

• photographs 

• borders and firames. 

Use adhesive lettering and symbols 

Many different rub-on type styles, tones and symbols, in a range 
of colours and sizes can be purchased firom art supply stores, 
newsagents and stationery stores. They are relatively easy to use 
after a bit of practice and, when done well, the final image looks 
very professional. 

Use *CIip-art* books. 

These books, available in many libraries, are compilations of 
difierent graphic images G)orders, frames, cartoons, illustrations 
or charts). These collections are not covered by copyright and can 
be fireely photocopied, reduced or enlarged as required and used 
in the production of your learning guide. 

Use a computer 

CoIX^)uter8 are easy to use and, with the range of software now 
available, allow trainers to produce excellent printed mat^ials, 
especially if the computer is attached to a high quality laser- 
printer. Powerful and affordable wonlprocessing soltware is 
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readily available which will allow text to be generated in a range 
of styles and sizes. So{^ticated drawings graphing and desktop 
publishing software permits any teacher/trainer to produce high 
quality materials. 

This is currently the best method for producing learning guides 
because of: 

• the quality of the finished product 

• its versatility in producing the desired layout 

• the range of typefaces, graphic elements and templates 
available 

• the ease with which chan^cc can be made. 
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Checldisf for presenting informarion in kaming 
guides* 



Content 

O Is each section and/or unit clearly identifiable? 

□ Are the learning outcomes written in the approved manner? 

O Are overviews, reviews or summaries of the content 
included? 

O Are headings dear and with consistent typefaces? 

O Are there subheadings to assist the learner read the text? 

O Is there a contents and acknowlegements ps^e? 

□ Are glossary, references and self-assessment questions and 
answers pages included? 

Layout 

Is the contents page dearly organised? 

O Are page numbers located on top or bottom margins? Are 
they in the correct sequence? 

O Has an easy-to-read typeface been selected e.g. Tunes, 
Helvetica? 

O Is the type size appropriate for the learners? 

O Has suffident space been left so that text blocks are 

separated to aid reading and/or aUow learners to add their 
own notes? 

O Are words underlined, boldfaced or boxed, to highlight key 
lleas? Are visual signposts or icons designed into the 
iuyout? 



* Acdfjted from kmm HorHey (1 ^5) Dmgning in$lrvdion(d texf. 2nd Ed., Kogm 
P6gs,p Ul. 
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Illustrations 

O Does the illustrative material contribute to better 
understandings of the text? 

G Jsihe illustrative material placed appropriately in the text, 
and in sequence within it? 

O Does the illustrative material have dear captions? 

l3 If examples are provided in the text, are these clearly 
recognisable as such? 

O If tables, graphs, diagrams and examples are presented in 
the text, are they clearly drawn so as to be easily 
understood? 

CJ If the text contains mathematical expressions, are they 
presented in a standard way throui^out the text? 

O If colour is used in the illustrations, is it necessary and 
appropriate? 
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Sorting out 
definitions 
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A rose by any other name..? 

Hie trouble with definitions is that no two people can ever agree 
on the wording! While preparing this package it became evident 
that a number of terms such as leamwg guide, leammg module, 
study guide, leaniingunis and t&MchergiUde were being used, 
often interchangeably, to describe quite different entities, lb add 
to the confusion, each State^Ibrritoty seems to have its own 
definition for these tenns. Even within a single organisation 
there are significant differences over the meaning of many of 
these terms. 



While not wishing to contribute further to the confusion, and with 
the intention of aiding readers of this manual, the most common 
terms used in the field have been selects and descriptions 
proposed that there is a common reference point 

iMming guide 

A learning guide is a structured booklet designed to direct the 
learner throng a series of learning activities, and to a range of 
resources, to adiieve specified competencies or learning outcomes. 
It can be seen as a roadmap or set of directions that shows the 
learner how to get firom where they are to where they want to be 
(for ezan^e, emplo]^ and i?killed in their diosen (or a new) 
occupation). It directs the learner to the appropriate learning 
resources, where to find them, to the essential information 
contained within these r^urces, and to additional resources for 
further reading if the learner wishes to pursue the topic^sutgect 
matter in more detail. It describes learning activities which they 
must imdertake to acquire knowledge and skills, as well as 
providing feedbadc in the form of self-assessment questions 
(fomuUive assessmerU), sometimes using a computer-based 
testing system to provide that feedback. 

These leamer-centred booklets are usually in a printed format. 
The learning guide can vary in lengUi. It may range firom 10-20 
pages and take a learner 8-10 hours to complete. However, where 
learning guides are used in industry they tend to be shorter (in 
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the 1-4 hour range). Learning guides are not textbooks. Eveiy 
word counts! They usually do not contain laige amounts of 
content specific information themselves. Learning modules on 
the other hand are usually much larger and basically self- 
contained; that is, they omtain all the information and resources 
a learner is likely to need to adiieve the learning outcomes. 
Learning guides are designed to meet a specific teaming task or 
a)mpetency rather than cover an entire topic or sulsgect area. 

The guide, to use computer jargon, should be user-friendly and 
adhere to basic principles of adult learning and instructional 
design. More importantly, it should be well-designed so the 
learner is motivated to adiieve the learning outcomes or 
competencies in an enjoyable, interesting and rewarding way. 

Although the guide states the standard that must be achieved 
before the learner is a>nsidered competent and can direct the 
learner to the appropriate competency test where the learner 
must actually demonstate the skill {summative assessment), it is 
not the tearning guide idiich does the final assessment of 
the leamer*iB competency. That responsibiUty still resides 
with the teacher/trainer or assessor. 

Study guide 

A study guide is primarily concerned with the oxganisational 
component of learning, that is, how to work in an independent, 
external or open learning mode. A study guide is a component of 
an entire learning padsage normally associated with off- 
campus/distance education/open learning coiurses offered by 
educational institutions. 

On average they are about 10-20 pages in length. It is designed 
to assist learners and usually contains: 

• an outline of the coarse structure 

• overviews of subjects (or units) 

• biographical infurmation about the tutors and how to contact 
them 
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• study skills information 



• hints on writing assignments/essays 

• the scheduling of practical sessions (if appropriate) 

• prescribed textbooks for the subjects) 

• assessment/study timetable and enrolment^re-enrolment 
information. 

It is important to note that no learning of subject-specific 
knowledge takes place when the learner uses this type of guide. 
A study guide is usually self-a>ntained, although some course 
developers have it as the front-end of an introductory module or 
unit. 

A briefer version (2^ pages) known as the subject guide is 
normally given as a handout to on-campus students and is 
common in TAFE to orient students to the course. It usually 
contains the course aims and objectives, descriptions of topics or 
units in the subject, jarescribed and recommended texts and 
assessment criteria for the subject 

leacher's/instrucfor's guide 

This guide is a companion booklet for the teacheri^structor 
which supports a topic, subject or entire course of study. It is 
usually designed as a resource to assist them to conduct 
classroom teaching activities and may include objectives, teaching 
strategies, instructional resour^s available to support classroom 
activities, tests, assignment suggestions and lesson plans. As 
the title implies it is only for the teacherAnstructor and is not a 
learner resource. 

Learning module 

The use of the term module is fairly well entrenched in 
TAFE^dustry jargon. The problem is not all people agree about 
what the term means. 

Various designs and applications of learning modules have been 
available since the late 1960s. Learning modules with their 
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emphasis on individualised and/or Belf-]>aoed learning have been 
used in a large variety of settings in TAFE and industry. Other 
terms which are ssmonynious with learning module are the 
learning activity package and laming unit. 

A learning module has been defined by Goldschmid and 
Goldschmid (1973) * as 'a self-oontain^, independent unit of a 
planned series of learning activities designed to help the learner 
accomplish certain well defin^ obtjectives". A fuller description is 
found in Parkinson (1986) ** which in part defines learning 
modules as "discrete and integrated packages of knowledge and 
skill complete within themselves, dealing with one aspect or a 
number of aspects of vocational education...While ihe modules 
stand on their own, the learning .. jnust be a8sessable...and 
capable of being linked to other modules...They tend to be task 
rather then discipline oriented and of variable length depending 
on the time taken to achieve objectives*. 

It is this self-contained natwv of the learning module which has 
gained it such popularity. All resources necessary to complete the 
module are included. As most learning modules are print-based 
a review of botii past and current modules indi^tes that much of 
the material incorporated in these modules has been 
rewritten^reformatted finom other sources, sometimes by necessity 
and other times to 'fit the format'. This can be wastefiil both of 
time and resouroes. 

This Ve-invention of the wheel' syndrome has added literally 
1000s of hours to the time required for module development. In 
order to minimise the difficulty of the learner accessing resources 
it has become normal for developers to incorporate all appropriate 
textual materials, and in some cases non-print resources such as 
videos, etc. into the module. Althoui^ beneficial to the learner, 
the long development time and associated production and 
disseminatLin £0Sts has placed a heavy financial and resource 



' Goldschmid, B. and Ooidschmtd, M. (1 973) Modular insinfction in hi'sher 
oducolion: A 

** Pat\dnson,K.{}9Q6)A^tso^oflenmus9d'mTAFB, Adekude* TAFE Notionol 
Centre for Research and Devebpment. 



burden on organisations who have developed these kinds of 
modular approaches. 

It is true that there are many well produced learning modules in 
existence. However, the purpose of this paper is not to detract 
from that, but only to point out that the circumstances under 
whidi they were produced have changed and it is now time to 
reassess the development of the modular approach and consider 
adopting a modified and simpUer fonn of learning resource - the 
learning guide. 

Modularisation 

The term modularisation is concerned with the way formal 
educational and industry-based training prc^prammes are 
designed and delivered using the module as previously defined. 
Competency-based training, open learning and distance educati on 
(off-campus) programmes use the modular approadi as one of the 
primary methods for designing and delivering learning 
programmes for certification or skills updating. Sometimes this 
modular approach is integrated with a computer^managed 
learning system. Hie module has become a favoured 
instructional method for packaging the elements of knowledge 
and skill required by the learner to achieve prescribed outcomes 
or occupational competencies. 

The term modularisation should be used with some caution as 
concerns have been expressed in TAFE and elsewhere about the 
concept of a fixed time module, lb set a limit of notionally 40 
hours on a module is incondstent with the current view on how 
learners achieve competency. No matter how a module is 
designed, individuals will take different lengths of time to 
complete it, based on their own prior knowledge and their ability 
to loam new knowledge and skills. 

A module of 40 hours implies a considerable number of tasks and 
may well be served by having a learning guide for each discrete 
topic or unit of work and would assist the learner progress firou 
one task to another. The learning guide's function is as a 
roadmap to help the learner through a part of a module. Hence, 
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the learning guides are joined togetl^er and related in much the 
same way as the individual maps of a street directory are. 

The crucial issue is that a module cannot be measured by a 
prescriptive time frame as no two learners can hope to achieve 
competency at the same rate. 

lAnraiiig guides or modules? - ifs your decision 

In a time of dwindling financial resources and reduction of 
eq[)erienced support staffCcurriculum/training course developers, 
instructional designers and educational technologists) due to 
budget cuts, training organisations and educational institutions 
will need to move more towards the learning guide approach. 
This approach still maintains many of the benefits of the learning 
module (defined learning outcomes, structured learning activities, 
feeiback via self-assessment questions, etc) but the utilization of 
existing resources finom a variety of sources significantly reduces 
the time and expense associated with resource development. 

In the end your education or training needs, and the resources 
available to you, will determine whether yon produce a learning 
guide or the more self-contained module. This paper advocates 
that, where possible, the learning guide is produced first. After a 
suitable field trial and evaluation the decision can be made about 
whether or not the more comprehensive learning module or other 
learning resources are required. 
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Getting further 
information on 
industry and 
award resfructoring 



A bibliography 



As learning guides ore an integral part of industry and awaid 
restructuring and ccm^tency^ai^ trmbing, this 
bibliogr^hy provides the reader with an iq>«ti>*date listing of 
the most m^or works relevant to ^ Australian context. 



Hiis bibliography Las been produced by Ms Gail Vigilante, 
Senior librarian and her staff at the TAPE library, Royal 
Melbourne Institute of H^hndogy. Her permission to 
reproduce the bibliography in this manual is a^owledged. 
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ASTEC (Australian Science and Tbchnology Council). 
WecUth from skiUs: measure to raise the skills of the 
workforce: a report to the Prime Minister, 1987 

AUSTRALIA, Dept Employment Education and TVaining» 
Entry training: issues and opportunities arising from award 
restructuring, 1989 

AUSTRALIA, Dept. Employment Education and I'Vaimng. 
Training needs analysis 
IVainer Training Service, 1989 

The Australian TAFE Teacher 
Competency bas&i training • the way to go 
23, 3, September 1990 (whole issue) 

(Includes supplement Getting a hold on restructuring: award 
restructuring, national curricula and TAFE teadiers. TAFE 
National Centre for Research and Development for the 
Australian Committee on TAFE Curriculum) 

CLARK, Tsrry 

Getting to grips with skills audits 

TAFE National Centre for Research and Develo]^ ment, 1990 

CROSS, P in 
Challenge for TAFE 

Australian TAFE Teacher, Ist quarter 1989 



• CROSS, Pin 

Award restructuring - implications for TAFE 
Australian TAFE Teacher, 4th quarter 1989 

• CUKTAIN, R 

Guidelines on career path development and job restructuring 
IB issues to consider 

University of Sydney. Dept. Industrial Relations, 1988 

• CURTAIN, R 

Wkat*s involved in doing a skills review? 
VICTORIA State IVaining Board, 1989 

• CURTIN, Penelope and OLWENY, Phoebe 
Bibliography on award and industry restructuring 
SA Department of Employment and TAFE, 1989 

• FIELD, L 

SkUling Australia, Longman Cheshire, 1990 

(see review The Weekend Australian, Investing in People, 

October 13-14 1990, p.41) 

• FOYSTER, J 

Getting to grips with competency based training and 
assessment 

TAFE National Centre for Research and Development, 1989 

• HAINES, Christine 

Award restructuring: implications for women 

WA Department of Employment and IVaining, 1989 

• HALL, W and HAYTON, G 
Industry restructuring and TAFE 

TAFE National Centre for Research and Development, 1988 

• ilALL, W and HAYTON, G in 
Getting ready for the restructure 
Australian TAFE Teacher, 4th quarter, 1989 

• HAYTON, G and HARUN, M 

TYaining for integrated manufacturir^ - a review of recent 
literature 

TAFE National Centre for Research and Development, 1988 
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• HAYTON, G and LOVEDER, P 

Industry restructuring and implications for TAFE 

TAFE Nataonal Centre for Research and Development, 1990 

• LLOYD,B 

Education pathway in engin^ring education 
EPM Consulting Group, 1990 

• LOUSE, S and CHATAWAY, G 

Resource implications for award restructuring 

TAFE National Centre for Research and Development, 1990 

• MONIE,? and CURTAIN, R 
Industry testructwing: a case study 

TAFE National Centre for Research and Development, 1990 

• NATIONAL TRAINING BOARD. 

Setting national skill sUmdards (A discussion paper), 1990 

• NSW DEPT of TAFE and Department of Industrial Relations. 
Award restructuring resowve package for TAFE teachers 
Includes video life after Debt' 29 mins., 1990 

• PRATT, Vin 
Affirmative restructuring 

Australian TAFE Ibacher, 4th. quarter 1989 

• TAFE National Centre for Research and Development. 
Industry restructuring newsletter 

Nos. 1 to 8 (December, 1989 to October, 1990) 

• VICTORIA, State IVaining Board. 

Award restructuring the challenges and opportunities for 
TAFE: a discussion paper, 1989. 

• VICTORIA, Department of Labour. Women's employment 
Women and Award Restructuring Training Branch, 1989 

• VICTORIA, Department of Labour, Women*s employment 
Women and Award Restructuring TVaining Branch, 1990 
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Leorning guides 




Examples from 
education, 
fraining and 
industry 
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Introducrion 

The three examples included in this section have been produced 
by three organisations involved with vocational education and 
training. IVo are from industry (Faulding Pharmaceuticals and 
Woodside Ofif-Shore Petroleum) and one from TAFE (1AFEC0M, 
NSW). For each example, a small number of pages have been 
selected to highlight important instructional design and 
presentation features that were included in each programme. 
This m a nua l does not propose that learning guide developers 
produce 'clones' of our model. The exanqiles in this section are 
intended to show that final products can be veiy different, 
although each includes essential instructional design elements. 

We encourage you to experiment with different approaches. These 
examines are a good starting point. 



Note: 

You wiH observe 4iaf ihe developers of ihese eduooHon emd homing 
materials hove cdiad fhe programs^ modules. A$ wb discussed in 
Part 1 and Appendix A» ihe iise of the tsnn module is well 
enlrencKed m WE cuid indusir/ vemocular. Howevar, tfiese 
examples follow doseiy, although nd exodiy, the opprooch 
suggested fay ihe ouihors for tfte development of iaomlng 9imies. 



The first example* has been selected from a series of training 
programs produced for in-house use by Paulding Pharmaceuticals 
in South Australia. Paulding is mmmitted to the C^svelopment of 
competency-based training programs for its shop-floor personnel. 

The example, Occupational health and safety, is the first 
programme undertaken by shop-floor personnel. The training 

* PemuBsion to use this example has grant«i 1^ Ms Lusia Guthrie, 
Manofactxiring Manc^, Fauldings Pharmaeeuticsls and Mr Roger 
Thompson, Thomps<m C<msultmg Pty U4., S A 
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programme is printed on A4 size paper, single colour throu^out, 
divided into five sections covering major content areas, a final 
section devoted to assessment, a programme completion form and 
afeedbadssbeetfor use by the participants. The training 
programme is 38 pages in length. The cover is veiy basic and the 
whole programme is bound using spiral binding. 

The second example* was produced by Woodside Off-Shore 
Petroleum. The training program is d^gned to instruct 
personnel in performing hydrostatic pressure tests. The 
presentation of this material is quite dififerent fi:tnn the previous 
example. The information is printed on A5 size paper, single 
colour, except for contents and title pages which are printed in 
two colours, red and black. Each section is divided by e dark 
green cardboard interieaf fin: idcoitifying individual sections 
easily. The whole i»t>gram is contained ip a 3-ring vinyl covered 
binder. The binder is li^t blue, with two fiill colour photographs 
on the firont cover. The title, Sc^Oy training, appears prominently 
in yellow on the cover and spine of the binder, as does the 
company logo. Elxduding interleaves, the program is 
approximately 45 pag^ in length, and diviM into 8 sections. It 
includes 10 pages for the supervisor's checklist 

The third example** was developed by the Open College 
Network, NSW TAFE Commisfflon finr the Office Clerical 
TVaineeship. This example is design^ to provide learners with an 
awareness of anti-discrimination and equal employment 
opportunity issues. It is the third in a series of six programmes. 
Although this example could be classified as a module (because 
all the information required by the learns is contained in the 
progranmie), it is induded for its innovative use of graphic 

* PenniBsion to use this example haeb^ granted by Mr Robert !Qng and Mr 
Greg Colgrave, Woodside Off-Shore Petroleum, Karrathat Western 
Australia. 

** Permission to use this example has been granted 1^ the Open College 
Networit, NSW TAFE Commission. 
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elements and its overall layout. However, it still contains those 
elements essential to learning guides • introductions, learning - 
outcomes, self-help questions, feedback, etc. The example 
provided was printed on A4 paper, sin^e colour, and double sided. 
It is divided into 4 sections with a total length of 35 pages. A 
separate pre-test sheet and a learner evaluation sheet are also 
included. 

The examples are organised to provide illustrations of the ways in 
which the various components of a learning guide could be 
presented. 

These include: 

O a statement of objectives 

• information to help learners use the guide 

• learning activities 

• assessment of learning (including pre-tests) 
and 

• feedbadc to the learning guide developer. 



Note: This manud also h<^ q oompl^nefiiafy feoming guide entifled 
Hew to write a Immmg guide, which provides another exompb of 
teaming guide producHon. 



Objectives 



Aim 

This coinw will t»ach)^Hl^aft>prnceduKsforp^essu^e testing various 
tubulars and sub assemblies. When you have completed the course, 
you wiW kmm hiiw to safely carry out hydro t»ting. 



(Learning outcomes) 



Objectives 

On successful completion of this coui-sc, yuu wrtll be able t«t; 

• describe the basic pliysics involved in preswire testing; 

• describe in detail the safe operating pixx^dures for pressure 
tei^ting; 

• identify thehazardsassodated with these procedures and how 
to avoid I hem; and 

• identify thf* safety features which have been buUl into the 
system. 



Aim and learning outcomes 
deoil/ stated. 

(Refer to learning outcomes 
section in the manual 
[pp. 45 • 52] for discussion on 
this area.) 
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User informarion 



Alt resources necessary to 
compiele ihe programme ore 
noted h^^. 



RESOURCES 



To tmtort^ this fflodut* yM fMM<* toioMng i«s^ 
1. StaSMBfinitionBoQkM 

4. Work Puiura and Manual HandlinoBootUtI 



KEYTOSYMBOIS 



Thwa symbols cfBiocaisd in tiwhUnwiBin^fVwmodula. Thay ifti«ti«« an «awn 
whkA shcNiU ba or a fscounx to ba load, al Uiat paitXMiv stasa m tM 







iKe *vi$uai signposts' or icons 
are previewed so that learners 
are alerted to the type of 
octiviHes thot may lie ahead. 

— I 
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Graphic compoi^ indicates 
section and title. Tftis is 
consistant throughout the 
programme. 



Running heading (optional). 




B I ANO 

; THE} 

■< ■■■■ 



AN OVEBVJEW OF 
THE HYDRO TEST 



Video 



Learner directed to learning resource and 
directions given on how to use it and what to 
look for. 



fisrf ] o/f/tf video, H\/dm Ttsting. gam a slufft (4 minutes} 
overview of the test, Vts overview witl simpiy give you a /[ 
fncture of the whole test. Don't worry about remembering 
any details at the mametU - tha will ame bter tm. Our am 
is to team how to do the test safely. As you watch the video, 
see udtalaspeasi^ the test m^t bedatt^nms. Jot thesedown 
quicMy in the space Mow as you XMtch the video or wlan it 
is fin^ted. Now watch fort I «/ tfcr video. 



Dangcrout aspects (rf the test 

From the video]«usliould haveackar oveivtew oC the test Did many 
aspects of the test seem hazardous? Or did it seem quite safe? In fart, 
hazards arise at a number of polity, as we win soon see. &it they all 
stem from one thing - pressure. The next module. Understanding 
Pressure, explains why the pressure applied in the hydro te^ can be 
extremely dangr ous if the test is not carried out convctly. 




Video icon. 
Cartoons ore 
used throughout 
too. Good ideal 



Necessary informoHon is brought to the 
attention of the learner. 
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Hyrfni Tcstirfg 
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PRESSURE AND THE 
HYDRO TEST 


■ 


11 


m 








■ 




■ 







Leam^ refBrred Id 
nexl learning 
resource; in (his 
case, o compufer- 
bosed programme. 



Computer Program 

Tht computer program Hwfti Tfstinn contaim a modult 
exfiaining u^t presaurv is, htm it is med in tfx h^ro test, 
and why it can tea hoard. You ^mhf now move to tht 
computer terminalandload theprognm HYDROTESITNC. 
Choose lesson Module 2. 
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Review section — 
in this cose stated os 
outcome of the learning 
programme. 



Learning options. 
Give the leomeFs 
options on where 
lo go after they 
have completed 
the 



NOW tto )K» b««« vorM Ura«t Ito ■odoli. ft gnd 
topmlkeaiduk: 
Yoo ibmU D0W b» tbU to; 
r tiTiMn nw ■lifriii nf Ihr -rnTn! jfmlMiirtfm 

r itolifcoytbtite^DtoaMMttnBAit Igrrtitoitepwi^ 

ftftdfaovtUitSPMffl^U fttvrorii 



■Bditotoiitatto 



If fsu ftiv flia UMHV ibtU tito iboM^ • food tfa* to 

rlfiwl 



Yfti iftfi 

tit oMioo 
ft! ; 



l^hapft loa Ui Ital HtoilUI^ iwan c^^iSiid «li7 ^ « 
fkiliiMftrthfiltoidAitw^ftdMyQoml^fl^tirUTAak 
im to«te Iv w MtaCto *m» ftoi !•! « kMT. II btl{s ^ 
tofrt tomr « toftcklKf 9W sdA ftttiMilirfiBto. 



4ol«ff extra ftctMttoialhiftopdak 



N»ttt n»atnMlivili«ti«Aflkiw»*Hi«k«liwV»alM^4 
OEHniaM^ ata VSbb *QI I 

MIMIM, IfjwV* «dEW iNfv tksB 4 km to CMiMi iha 
Iwio Mdaltk I* yntebl^ kMt to BOT « t» tte iBi OM. 

V Rs ne iffiM at Oa ad. ObKk idtb the 



Chance for leamers 
to go bock over some 
of ^ programme or 
consult the 
teacher/trainer if 
they are unsure of 
any of the material 



Learner referred to oth^ learning resources, with 
on incentive to earn extra marks, or advice to move 
on if they have taken longer than expected lo 
complete the progranmie. 



Learning activiries 



'iftf) 2(e) 3(1) 4(a) 
l/miyi.3 



Nofe use of reoMife resouixes — 
photos and names on noHce board, 
and nominated resource person. 
Where possible — use the real thing! 



Ptiolegrc^ and nonm flf cl M^ly MTtoMwl or* (^alaya^ 

oeeonfmM bf yew fMOimw panen go and oiMl ^ flf jiw 
•c#rtypw«annil.blhaipG»pro*kUbikw,MfiMd^ 
homi^canbmcortixlaiilmmnmM TdktB^nabqutftiif iclttn wfayaT 



Space provided 
for learner to write 
required 
information. Ey 
being written into 
the pfogramme 
this type of 
information is less 
likely to be lost 
than if written on a 
separate sheet or 
scrap of paper. 



Position 



Contact 



ScMyComnHtM 
Umribm 



HaaBtiindSaWy 
Rapnsanttfwa 



Fli«tAWO»car 



FnWanJan 




Whte yw ai9 s4 WHli than ■» ladittat tviilabie to took after yM 
orinjuiad Tharasfasidiraonttandanon^plnrstattTaiaptstav^^ 



I end IMI* Aa fae^ eankriMd «4iibi Bnd ot« v«<»et #w 



Moijutel pago 8 
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Lead-in Id lira 
iraxt segment. 




VIM do vdu Mtt is fliMM iiy I nw miss? TOs is an ineideffl wMgIi occm 

to tM B« icavSy jou » i»qutaid to ■» ln*nB^ 
He em fif in kcMmI wd^ nstf IMS. 

t To r«p« to IJ» fltti ««ivRy . w*sf » If* S»i«lafd 0^ 
known IS tht SOP^} or (to note boards to fnd out ttM pfooiduns 

I ovttt of «t aoeidsm or nsar Rtts. 




\ 



AnMMMsvMM ProeodimtRosponstSiiustlen 

1. EmptoywialsoniNtflsorandstitoslwad. 

2. EtnptoyitlssmMAbynwringfBrtdA. 

3. Aoonttinoftttfrnna^MMioiMingtranspartad. 



4. AnoiivtoyistaspmyodlnthseyosandlacsfflOTabuTrtchemkalwk^ 

IM. 



I For turn to tht nftit page. 



Refers ieamers to mode! answers 
prepared by learning guide's developers. 



Mn^i pag« 23 



Learners 
direcled to 
another printed 
resource within 
the organisation. 



Cation given to either 
wrile response, or 
present response 
verbally to resource 
person. 

If possibb give 
bomers alternatives - 
some may have better 
written 

communioition skiHs, 
oth^ b^ter verbal. 
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Exompbl 



Good use of simple line drawings 
will aid learner comprehension. 




Any dangerous (or potenHoli/ 
dangerous) aspect should be 
hiflhiiahted. You CGn*t ovsrdo this if 
is ony chance lhat fhe learner 
may damage equipment or injure 
themselves. 



Ex0npl»2 115 

I 1 0 



Safely Tntmiwj? 

Filling with Water 

You should allow water to enter the vessel slowly so bubbles don't 
form. FiUii^ from the bottom forces all the air out of the opcn-«nded 
fitting. Wat«fr will trkWe out when all the air has been displaced. The 
fill-up stage is now complfte. 




Remember these critical points 

• Only ttfc fill-up fittings at ttiin stage. 

• Do not elevate the vessel above 15-20 degrees from 
the horizontal for smaller subs. 

• Do not elevate larger subt above 30 degrees. 

• Fill with water slowly from the lower end of the 
v^sel. 

4 




Again, good 
use of line 
dixiwing. 




Major poinis to be 
remembered by 
iecmer highlighted. 
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Now that we have finished the fill-up stage^ let's slop for a few 
minutes. Remember, the ve»el in the ti9it will Rium be put under great 
pressure* This is why hydro testing is pcrtentialty very danf^nnis. 

Before you go an, list four steps so far in the test tlwt will make 
tlw test safe. 



Space aiiocated for learner to 
review and summarise content. 



How did you go? LaA at the critiad punnts vn Module 3 pA, 
Module 4 p3 and Moduk 5 pA. As jfou read them, think 
about how m:h one makes the te^ so^. 



Feedback provided by direction 
to lebrto specific poQ^in 
programme. 



IErIc Exa,Tvla2 XI 2 117 




, ft <»-4 



5t4 
'St ■> 

^/i;**'i«»f y . 




Tho sysfem depressuitecl 



Photos can be useful 
where dose-up detail 
needs to be shown. 
Picture quality & 
reproduction ore very 
important here. 
We have lost quality in 
trying to reproduce 
these examples in this 
guide and so what the 
finished product looks 
like will be on important 
fiaature ol your design. 
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Review of 
main points. 



Learner 
directed to 
do computer 
test. 



Remember tti^ critical points 

• Donot enter tiie tat cell mlil you are sure that the 
system has been depfewurkecL 

• DiMSsemble thepaits in the mfaseofder to which 
Aey were atfembled 

• Check that you hive not damaged any of the parts 
during the le«t 

This is the final stagein die hydro test All that remains now is for you 
tu complete thecomputi!r baMxl test questions before you attempt the 
test under supervision. 

You have now completed this course on hydro testing. Your Icnowl- 
aigeofhydn>testingwinbechedcedintwoways«bycomputer4>ased 
ted questions and ^ a field activity. 





You should mfw do the computer-lHtsed tesl in the computer 
pfogram ItYDRO TESITNC. Select Test Mudulrn 3-8 to do 
thetesl. 



Your fkid lest for this csrnf^ will tft vrg^nistii by your 
supendsor. A ofptf of the Supervisor's elmldist for this field 
acthfitif batttte end f if tMfi ntudy guide for tpur information , 



Further sources of information 

• Your supervisor 

« Safety Officer -&ipply Base 



On-the-job assessmenf — 
(earner direded (o contact 
supervisor. 
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What texud haranment? 



T» pMt tltia iiBii» 90Q aboold ibb te 



dMfbi dw fcl^ ef Wunrteur iriddi fa 



CeiiKtn 




This and fhe next 
page are the first 
and lost of a 3 page 
learning resource. 
A photographic 
sequence or 
'phofopioy' has 
been devdoped 
the writers to 
address the problem 
of sexual 
harassment. 
Th^ ore many 
issu^ which could 
be treated this wo/. 
The comic strip 
fKrtureof the 
piwtopby requires 
consldoxibb 
tfioi^htand 
eixecution. 

You ma/ need to get 
l^p Iron) a 
photographer, 
odors and possibly 
a scriptwriter. 
In writing learning 
guid» for your 
subject area, con 
ycu can use 
photoplays or other 
typ^ of simulations 
effectively. 

3 
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TYie photoplay is 
y towed bf. 

• aloamerodwfy 

• immediate 
fsedbodc 

• a summary of the 
main ideas or 
issues arising from 
the topic. 

As with the previous 
example on page 
11 8, ihe quality of 
ihe pKotographic 
imc^e is impwiant. 
Line drawings are a 
good altemoKve. 



«ouiit of photoplij. 



yc 
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Tf »fif iftii 
M tilt It: 



Mary 



wwftr ID CMmi. Maqrli { 
ill 



AAa«>««kata«faeiH» tto«go9il*Jab«ii«nte 



ntfiscNHiwUr. MflKiHarHblRiaotfi* 




Gise studies — real 
or simubled — are 
used here OS iKe 
stimulus (or teaming. 
Gise studies are not 
eosy to write get 
help from colleagues 
who hive written 
thembebre. 
P^efiBrd^ use a team 
approach to develop 
them. 
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♦ Cau Study i # 

HdM» it • ibw^ ImAIit imtf wa 
■nouifarfifaiilB. SfarMv 



Til 




Graphics are 
shnpte^ but 
sinking. 
Central 

placement gives 
themodded 
emphasis, as 
does the double 
borders and 
smaller 

graphics inside 
the boxes. 
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Ffftflaol ^ 




AlfantevH 



lltii litit 



iblttolM^fca, ' 



ThefBedbock 

cose studies must 
address fhe isst^ 
fhe wrifim believe 
are crucial fo the 
learner 

ifnd«islanding the 
topic. 

AAodei answers are 
best written by a 
team: two (or more) 
heods are better 
than one. 
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Assessment activities 



This section of the 
learning 

programme allows 
thebamerto 
att^npton initkil 
test to determine 
how much, or how 
little, they need to 
learn. 



Questions are 

multiplexhoice 

type. 

Other types of 
assessment 
activities could be 
used, depending on 
teaming outeomes 
of the guide. 




module 



Anth Dlscrfanbiationand 
Equal Oppwtunfty 



CMf tte ltft«r fDu fhtflk dca^ fiU tfM Ibtloi^ 

Ml firm 



i» SiieviMliMios 



4} tDrafirbrWofbiffiidiateirariqilaM. 



ft) ftlftvtaivMRt^arfBisatioo 
c) wori^hoftlm 



h) JtafitettftffonbvdfVlfdtOtfBiQrpQiStiea^ 



«} IbftbilM^tqyftftviDneihftftiiftwifd 

b) tebnt^iagmfpiatfrtftp^yrte 

€> tbft«SB^qyM«tlblbftfa«tiMiHjlftpiaD6ttd 

ftQpt09VOft» 



S. Sftiial 



1) wbaniaph9»pf^BftlitoGmIt«BpIaym 

Buoner 

4) toiysfMavtBtlMimhpiaa*. 
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iOsUj foo biloBC to cr c 



ft) ai 

d) Mag firattoyooraiiffltiTB^cylteiv 
7. Ptqr^calorMitritapdi 



ifirsm 



ft) tobidoQ|jjrdtadmt«fid 

b) to bw» iti< if an c» wtipp 

^ tPhayaaDtalritel«lqr>oflydaftbili\y 

d) tobvtisiaiplt^bte 



I. 



Setf-assessmmt 
answers inducled. 
(No*e inversion of 
responses so that 
leamers cbn^t 
inodvertantiy look 
for tfie answer)). 



a) aatvpoStMpftfty 

b> w h M dtart w alapd jiwipiftWib'^addi l fawa d aw*^^ 

c) aai 

d) toi 



1. ThaWSW^art rtlanrtwlait1o« Haardii 

a) a aitioi boartfcrifttfaf toflrtflriMtiaoftowpMatft 

b) aNSWanB^rv^ittaMMttoflBafflfcSBlft^baiit 



c) a«ib«anttteBlteMtoaflaKfKa^BaBfdorOiiieton 
vbIA tell adih Aaotid&aliflD 

d) atSWanpqraM^a^iitotwaffiaMUytaeliQttpgaQr. 



1^ Pk^cMka 



a) tobaiPiaadftbotrt— rthlagteftdwaaca 

b) tojv4ffiiiadirpM«BBa 

d) lobawaBifiti«aattffiiidaftbouino)atbii^«itboaikara« 
OTjiwlkssmWdfacbootH 



kftftVift 



(p)oi tq)6 wi W9 p}9 (3}t f)i 



YOUR MARK 

10 



Tbk iait bas Imd dii^PMd to hliU^ tba aw ia tUa Bodok 
Id «4tefa yoiAi aaad tada Iba Bort awk OUOTparif jwi Bay 
diaadjr taw» aod wiD ba aMa Co fwb Ibfwif) ^to 

Wbca iQtt bava &;dibftd ibi BKiduk Ibk iMt ai9i^ 
yooeaaiiilOM. 



L 



Leamm can score ti»t (o show 
degree of learning accomplished. 



Giteria br 
suo^ful 
compleHon of 
programme given 
h«ne. 
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UciMiyl.1 



Acfivily — learner review of 
sofsly policy. 



Use of Irue/false 
questions. 
Appropriate given 
the learning task. 



% Mt Imiw %mI yw ondmland A* connam^ idby polfayv and 

#» McNvine ikAmrti «• ftw er Mm. if IM 
uiwiiy 



1. llwooinpanytMositosihaitnvkqftMluMrHponsiltikties ngwtfnstnetr 
satty- TRUE/FALSE 



^ Youvf riquir0dtouNMfttyaqu^nwmwti««sp8oifi«d. 



TRUBFAL^ 



a RMponsU%fortMpi«v8ntioRolacoiito(ttbtion^&indafflani«iyi^ 
oompany. TRUBFALSE 



4. Your plenary conoeffl tor saiatyMwkb to ynifwif. 



TRUE/FALSE 



5. v»eoiv^\iai^vna»iSt»kiMptvi^txmMtoT»ewmncii 
ffnpteyMtbulisnotoN^lotfOfo. TRUDFALSE 

6. JYMooit^mmii^^totsatiaattdi^. TRUE/FALSE 



7. TlwffnpioyrisnquNdtt wast 0tflitmpknfaraus9 any saMy 
•qu^mantprevUadwtwiipMiiiad TRUE/FALSE 



& Con^anypioviiMarialyaqulpfflammfitbek^ciaanandsffact^ 
pmonittingtWaquipnwiL TRUE/FALSE 




Learner direded 
to answers for 
immediate 
feedback. 



For fattftacfc on tfi^ aOMty turn ttw pag* and aisa dtexos yttff BfSMfS «^ 



Moduiai paga 5 



199 
«A> «v *^ 
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This and ihe nexl po^ 
are ihe first two paQ6& of 
(en page sup^isor's 
checklist from on-lhe-job 
assessment. 



Activity numb*r . 



— Name- 



Hydrotest Field Activity 

Supervisor's Checklist 

A. Qeaning and Inspecting the threads 

1 . Did the operator put on protective clothing? 

□ No DYes 



2. Did the operator inspect the thnads correctly? 

D No □ Yes 

3. Did the op^tor check all seals and O-rings? 

O No □ Yes 

Co mutt If ts: 
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Exampla2 



B. Attadting and tightening the test subs 

1. ]yid the operator apply lubricant to hoOx portions of tht' 
thread? 



Male 
Female 



□ No 

□ No 



□ Yes 

□ Yes 



2 . Did the operator use the overhead crane for assembling the 
larger vessels? 



□ No 



D Yen 



3. DidtheoperatCH-a^forissistaiKe? 

□ No □ Yes 



4. Did theoperatnrapply maximum tor({ue using36 inch chain 
toi^7 

Comments: 



C. The fill-np stage 

1 . Did theoperator check the threads and O-ring of llw Pioneer 
Coupling before fitting? 



□ No 



O Yes 



ier|c 
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Feedback to developer 



TRAIMNG MODULE FEEDBACK 



PitmpRMMe your fndtack on this ffloAde. ftutaiiariynoi««tvpnbi«m(v 
UwffloduSa. 



MODULE NO; 



■miE: 



No 




1 Sufflwstfld bnprovofnenis 




voJir 






C0N1 


fENT 




Acnv 


TTIES 




Of«3A 


NISATION 




Expra 


ESSfON 






iSUSHT 



Thank jm for ^3ur BSSiSflnee in proving Ms fMdboA 



One style of (ieedbock sheet for 
the teamef to complete. 
Keep them simple! 
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introducrion 

This learning guide is designed to help you write your own guides 
for use in education or training. 

Learning guides are structured booklets designed to direct a 
learner through a series of learning activities, and to a range of 
resources, to achieve industry spedfied competencies or learning 
outcomes. 

This learning guide will guide you through the relevant sections 
of the manual entitled Designing learning guides for TAPE and 
industry by Peter Bruhn and Hugh Guthrie. You will work with 
this text and undertake specified activities which will help you 
gain the kno^edge and skills to be able to produce quality 
learning guides and {nrogrammes. On completing each activity 
there will be a self-che<^ section which will provide you with the 
necessary feedback. 

Td meet the learning outcomes of this guide yon will ne^ to set 
aside about 15-20 hours (i.e. 2-3 working days) to oin^lete the 
learning activities and undertake the final assessment. (This may 
be spread over a number of weeks however.) 



How 1o wnts o tBoming guide 
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learning outcomes 

On successful completion of the learning programme, you will 
be able to: 

Perfonnance: 

Write a learning guide, of appropriate length, for an 
identified education or training need. 

Condirions: 

>^th the aid of the publication Designing learning guides for 
TAPE and industry (Bruhn and Guthrie), access to suitable 
resource people (e.g. training consultants, instructional 
designers, graphic designers, etc) and the necessary 
equipment and materials. 

Standards: 

The learning guide must: 

• be written at a level, and in a style, appropriate for the 
intended audience(s). 

• contain aU the essential elements of a learning guide (e.g. 
introduction, learning outcomes, activities, feedback, reviews, 
final assessment, etc.). 

• contain a mixture of text and graphics. 

• be consistent with the presentation guidelines outlined in the 
accompanying manual. 

• be firee of spelling and grammatical errors. 

• have a cover which easily identifies the topic, organisation 
and series number (if appropriate). 

• be in a format suitable for its intended use. 

• be bound and packaged appropriately. 



2 
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How Id writp o Iwming guidi 



Tb achieve the learning outcome you will need to: 

• identify the training need or problem and write a brief 
synopsis about it 

• produce a brief description of the intended users. 

• establish a design team to assist you with developing the 
learnini; guide. 

• produce a cover, title and contents pages. 

• write the introduction and learning outcomes statements. 

• identify any pre-requisite knowledge and skills needed by the 
learner before undertaking the learning programme. 

• select and evaluate learning resources and produce 
evaluation records. 

• list all resources your learner will need to complete the 
learning programme. 

• design learning activities to allow your learners to use and 
learn from chosen resources. 

• write self-assessment and feedback sections. 

• produce reviews or summaries. 

• produce a final assessment section to assess your learner's 
performance against the stated learning outcome(s). 

• write a further reading or references section. 



o 
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Pre-Requisiles 

No previous experience writing learning guides is required. 

However, as a teacher/trainer^tructor you will be expected to 
have an understanding of how adults learn, teadiing strategies 
and methods, assessment and resource-based learning. 



If you haven't hnd much experience h» producing leoming resources 
b^ro you shc4fld read Port] ofBruhnondGulhrie. (IKebookon 
whkh Ihb leomif^ 9ukfe is hosed) ThU pr^ 
bcKk^round yov nnoy need. AppeiidU A of Bn^n and GulMe may 

also be helpM. 



Intended audience 

• TAPE teachers who need to write education and Ixaining 
programmes. 

• Trainers and instructors in industry. 

• Supervisors with a significant training role within their 
organisation. 




How to writs a laomfng ^^ds 



Resources 



lb use this learning guide you will need to have access to: 

• the publication entitled Designing learning guides for TAPE 
and industry written by Peter Bruhn and Hugh Guthrie. This 
is referred to as 'the manual' in the rest of this learning 
guide. 

• any necessaiy resource people, such as subject matter 
experts, industry trainers, instructional designers, librarians, 
graphic artists, jdiotographers, word processors, etc. 

• a computer to allow you to prepuce drafts and final copy of 
the text and graphics for the learning guide. 

• a library or other facilities (such as a learning resource 
centre), especially if you have plans to obtain, evaluate or 
develop further learning resources. 



These symbols are located on the left hand side of the page. They 
indicate an action which should be taken at a particular stage of 
the learning guide. ^ 






discuss 



evduote 



write 




meet 



list 
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Leamin| acriviries 

A€tivily 1 - Staring the problem 

Identify what it is you want the learning guide to achieve. 

Read pp. 26-26 of the manual. Write a statement of the 
problem or identified need and com^^ire it with the one presented 
on p.2€. (Your statement may be shorter, but should not be any 
longer than the example). 

Obtain feedback from your colleagues (or members of your design 
team if you have decided to form one at this stage. See pages 33- 
34 of the manual and Activity 3 in this guide) and see if they 
agree with the statement You may call a meeting to do this or 
just circulate your statement Alternatively you could circulate 
the statement AMD THEN call a meeting. Amend the statement 
as necessary. 

Activity 2 - Finding and evaluating mwrces 

Having identified what the guide is going to do, you will now need 
to investigate what learning resources are available and evaluate 
their suitability for inclusion in your learning guide. 

Read pp. 27-28. Produce a brief proposal on how you plan to 
locate learning resources. Have a colleague critique the process. 
Next (if you wish) locate and list resources whidi appear relevant 
to the topic covered by your learning guide. Obtain copies of 
resources if possible. 

Read pp. 29-32 of the manual. Locate and select at least two 
potential learning resources. Using the evaluation checklist write 
an evaluation report for each. (Use the example on p.32 as a 
guide.) You may wish to include other items on the evaluation 
record, de]>ending on yovr own requirements. The checklisi on 
pp.30-31 may provide inspiration! 

Show the evaluations to an appropriate colleague for feedback. 
(This person cotxld be a curriculum or training officer - or an 
instructional designer.) 

^ How Id write o batting ^tdtt 
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Activity 3 - Forming c learn 

From within (or even possibly outside!) your organisation, 
establish a small team to help you write the learning guide. 
(You may have fonned such a team already during Activity 1.) 
Determine where you believe you need help. Is it with design? 
Content? 



Read pp. 33-34 of the manual. Produce a list which identifies 
who the team members are, where they are located and what 
their respective responsibilities will be. 

Send the list to eadi member of the team and call a meeting to 
discuss time frames, cost, propo^d format, etc. Document these 
and decide who will take on the co-ordinating role. Clb get most 
out of this and later activities it would be you!) 

Activity 4 - Writing the guide - getting started 

You can now start writing your learning guide. Pages 35-71 of the 
mnniifll provide detailed information on the parts of the learning 
guide. More detailed material is available in the 3 references 
listed at the end of this guide. They will be particularly useful in 
this activity and in activities 5-10. Borrow these from a library or 
resource centre if 3rou can. You may wish to purchase one or more 
of them after you have completed this package. 

Read pp. 35-36 to obtain an overview of the guide. At this stage 
make some notes (and discuss with colleagues or your team the 
sorts of sections whidi your guide will need to contain). 

Next read pp. 43-52 of the manual which covers writing your 
introductioii and learning outcomes sections. (The earlier 
sections on cover, title and contents pages wiU be dealt with 
later.) These first two sections, especially the learning out«>mes, 
are the basis of the whole learning guide and you should spend 
some time working through this activity to make sure your 
statements are dear and reflect what you want the learner to 
achieve when they have completed the guide. 
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You may need to revise the learning outcomes in the light of 
Activities 7 and 9. An alternative way of doing things is to 
attempt this activity, then do Activities 7 and 9 straight away to 
help you to refine the learning outcomes and assessment 
processes. 



It is important that you tecesve as much feedback as possible 
during this activity. Consult fic^quently with appropriate team 
membeKs) or colleagues to ensure that these sections are 
written as precisely as you can. 



Activity 5 - Writing the guide - audiences, 
pre-requisites ond resources 

Read PP.S2-65 of the manual and then write the sections 
relating to pre-requisites, intended audiences and resources. 

Show your drafts to the appropriate team memberCs) or 
colleagues who will provide you with the ne^ssary feedback. 
Change as appropriate. 

Activity 6 - Writing the guide - producing the 
learning octivities 

This activity will constitute the meyor learning activity of the 
guide. It requires you to design the learning activities which link 
the learner to the resources. 

First, read pp. 66-61 of the manual. Second, don't try to write 
this section alone, get a colleague, an industry trainer or 
instructional designer to help you plan out U^e learning activities. 
Third, look at the various activiti^ incorporated into the 
learning guide examples provided at the end of the m a nu a l , to 
assist you with this activity. 

List alternative approaches that could be used. 

Sharo the outcomes of this collaboraticHi with other ralleagues 
and team members. Ask them to act as 'critical friends' and to 
provide you with comments on the alternative learning activities 
you propose for the guide. 

Choose the most suitable range of activities for your purpose and 
list these. 



Finally you need to put the activities into a logical sequence. 
Produce a rough mock-up of this section of the guide. The 
whole guide will be refined later (see Activity 12). 



Incorporate or develop the resources evaluated in Activity 2 as 
appropriate. Develop new resources if necessary (refer to Activity 
12 and pages 73-74 if appropriate). Make sure that the resources 
section of the guide (discussed in Activity 5) lists where and how 
any necessary resour^ are available. 

Activily 7 • Wrifing the guide - providing feedback 

Once the team is in agreement with the planned activities you 
will need to write the self-help questions and answers. This 
provides the feedback loop so that the learner can find out how he 
or she is doing after the completion of a prescribed acdvity. 

Read pp« 61-64 of the manual. Refer to the esuunpl^ of 
learning ffnid^ at the end of the manqal and see how other 
guide writers have incorporated the self-help questions and 
answers into their guides. Write your own self-ass^«nent 
questions and answers. (Note: Feedback can be provided by 
resource people availaUe to the learner rather than written into 
the guide.) 

Ckinsult with the appropriate team member or colleague to 
oonmient on jour proposed learner feedback mechanisms. 

Activity 8 - Wrifing the guide - reviews and 
summaries 

It is recommended that you write a brief review or summary 
section for your learners. 

Read pp. 64-67 of the manual about vmting reviews. 
Alternatively you can design a learning activity so that the 
learners have to produce their own review. Write the review 
section. 

Activity 9 • Wrifing the guide - the final assessment 

Read p. 68 of the manual and refer to the final assessment 
sections preseikted in the examples of learning guides at the end 
of the manual. Look at the checklist that has been developed to 
assess if the learner has achieved the learning outcome(s). 
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You must now write the section which directs the learner to 
undertake a final assessment (or competency assessment) 
based on the learning outcome(s) you wrote earlier (see Activity 4). 

Use your industiy trainer or a person with a background in 
assessment to evaluate or critique your proposed final 
assessment for the learning guide. 

Activity 10 - Writing the guide - the glossary 

This activity is optionaL If you are writing a learning guide 
which contains terms unfamiliar to the learner you may need to 
write a glossary. If you need to include one in your guide, xead 
pp. 6M8 of the manual. Use the example on page ^ as a guide 
for producing your own glossary. 

Activity 1 1 - Writing the guide - references and 
further reading 

The final section of a learning guide is the references or further 
reading section. Read pp. 70-71 (^the manual. Produce your 
own annotated list. Get a team member to check it. This 
section is useful for tho^ learners who wish to extend their 
background knowledge and skills. 

Activity 1 2 - Writing the guide - bringing it all 
together 

This final activity should be a team eifcnrt. This is the stage 
where the guide can be assenibled and the cover, title and 
contents pages produced. (Read pp. 36-42 of the manual). If 
appropriate, consult with a graphic designer at this stage about 
the final look of the guide. For your own information, read 
pp. 75-87 regarding presentation guidelines for learning guide 
writers. 

Kyou need to include eirtra information sheets, etc., refer to 
pp. 73-74 on writing supplementary materials. By the end of this 
activity the package should be complete. Make sure you get some 
comments on it at this stage from a range of experts: if s best if 
they have had nothing to do with its development so far. 
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Review 

Now that you have worked through the programme, let us review 
the mqjor steps in writing a learning guide: 

1 . You identified the education/training need or problem for 
which a learning guide will need to be developed. 

2. You identified what learning resources were available and 
produced a written evaluation summary of these. 

3. You established your learning guide design team. 

4. You methodically went about preparing each section of the 
learning guide, in consultation with appropriate team 
members or colleagues. 

5. You incorporated optional sections, such as a glossary or 
supplementary materials, into your learning guide. 

6. When all the sections had been written and approved by the 
team, the team^s designer assisted you and the other 
members in producing the final product. This included the 
cover, title and contents pages, packaging and the overall look 
of the guide. The completed package was shown to other 
experts for comment. 
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Final assessment 



iW%^>-s<r.<«v<*-'.<^.rs;:;>s<>>X<,*«^>^^^^ , :;,ov , ■ 

The final assessment of this programme is based on the learning 
outcomes detailed on pages 2 and 3 of the guide. 

You will be required to submit your final learning guide to an 
assessment panel who have had no previous involvement with its 
development. 

This assessment panel will be chosen by a senior member of your 
organisation and may emprise: 

• a member of staff with expertise in the content area covered 
by the learning gwde 

• a curriculum or training specialist 

• an instructional designer or educational technologist 

• a graphic designer 

• a person finom another educational institution or 
organisation. 

The criteria for determining your successful completion of the 
programme is listed under the learning outcomes standards on 
page 2 of this guide. 
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Further reading 



• Hartley, James. (1985) Designing instructional tsxt. 2nd 
^tion. Kogan Page» London. 

This hock has become one of the standard references on 
designing and writing instructional materials. It emphasises 
layout and the visual presentation of text and diagrams. It 
also contains current research on typography and its use in 
instructional materials. Hi^y recommended. 

• Heinich, Bobert, Molenda, Michael and Russell, James. 
(1982) InstructiontU media and the new technol(^ies of 
instruction. John Wley and Sons. 

A well-pre^ted book on the design and use of the full ranire 
of instructional medi& Has 13 appraisal diecklists on various 
media, lliese checklists are useful for evaluating learning 
resources. 

• Rowntree, Der^. (1986) Tleaching through seV-instruction, A 
practical handbook for course developers. Kogan Page, 
London. 

If you are serious about writing learning guides yoa should 
purchase this book; it's one of our Csivourite texts on learning 
materials develoimient. 386 pages in length and covers every 
aspect of producing self-instructional materials. Should be in 
every guide writer's reference library. Great value. 
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